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PLOVER ® EGGS. 
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locally termed, is rapidly decreasing in numbers, chiefly 

owing to the wholesale pilfering of the eggs during the 
nesting season. At some of the local markets numbers of these 
eggs are brought in weekly by the farmers’ wives, and fetch from 
2s. 6d. to 4s. per dozen from the dealers. About the middle of 
March these handsome birds begin to arrive on their favourite 
nesting ground, and, year after year, resort to the same 
locality—generally fallow or newly-sown fields in an agricultural 
district—and they show a decided preference for certain fields. 
The nests are merely cup-like depressions in the soil, and the 
Plover also makes a number of so-termed false nests that never 
contain eggs. 

In a grazing district or near the moors, the nests are 
generally found in a tussock of rough grass. The number of eggs 
laid is four, and these are invariably placed with the smaller 
ends towards the centre. The colour varies considerably, but is 
usually a deep green blotched and marked with brownish-black 
spots. In shape they are wide at one end and taper ai the 
other. The variations in the colour induce unscrupulous 


i many parts of England the Plover, or Pee-wit, as it is 
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dealers to substitute the eggs of gulls aid rooxs for the genuine 
article, but the shape of the egg enables the expert to at once 
detect the fraud. ‘The colour of the eggs assimilates so perfectly 
with the surroundings of the nest that they are difficult to find, 
and inexperienced persons will walk closely past many a nest 
that the keen eye of a keeper will at once detect. On many 
large estates these eggs are systematically collected by the 
keepers either for the use of their employers, or, as too frequently 
happens, for market purposes. All eggs in these cases are 
collected, whether sat upon or not, as, even if useless, the 
destroying of the first lot of eggs will induce the hen bird to 
lay another clutch. Before sending the eggs away they are 
tested in water. Rooks and crows in a dry season are most 
destructive enemies, and destroy hundreds of eggs, not only ot 
Plovers, but also of partridges, grouse, and pheasants. Usually 
the male bird will fly towards an intruder, uttering the 
characteristic plaintive cry, and by darting and dashing about in 
close proximity, endeavour to distract his attention; the hen 
bird, however, usually runs a few yards away from the nest or 
flies straight away quietly. Often in the early days of April, 
when the air is redolent of spring, and every bank is carpeted 
with pale primroses or starred with white anemones, have we 
basked in the bright sunshine watching men seeking for eggs. 
Walking in line, a few yards apart, they search every yard of 
ground, and owing to the peculiar fancy of the Plover for certain 
fields, they know exactly which fields are certain finds. Here, 
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in the heart of the country, we are surrounded by rural sights 
and sounds. In the next field a man is walking steadily across 
the newly-harrowed arable land with a basket slung in front, 
from which, with rhythmical swing of each arm alternately, he 
scatters the golden grain broadcast. In the next field a man is 
at work ploughing, followed by a crowd of rooks eagerly 
searching for food as the plough turns up long ridges of 
glistening brown soil, which emits a peculiar earthy fragrance. 
Down by the old grey Norman church the rooks are busy with 
nesting operations in the gaunt leafless elms, that for ages have 
been the birthplace of generations of their race. Wood-pigeons 
are coo-cooing in an adjoining spinney, a brace of partridges are 
wandering about in the pasture, whilst close at hand first one 
and then another rabbit cautiously emerge from a neighbouring 
burrow and commence to nibble the short grass. An old cock 
pheasant struts proudly away from the hedgerow gorgeous in his 
metallic iridescent plumage, whilst perched on the topmost 
branch of a gaunt ash a thrush is pouring out his love song to 
his mate on the nest in the holly bush close, by. ° The fragrant 
perfume of wild violets is wafted to us on the soft west wind. 
Down in the valley the river winds its tortuous course through 
the water meadows, an occasional flash of light dancing for an 
instant on an angler near the catkin-laden willows. Farther 
down the valley may be seen scattered villages, whilst sheltered 
by a background of vivid green we see the ruined towers of an 
ancient stronghold overshadowing the village that once resounded 
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to the tramp of an army, but that now lies peacefully quiet with 
the sunshine flashing on the windows and the blue smoke 
curling lazily upwards. In mid distance the hills are a harmony 
of browns, the heather slightly shrouded in a thin grey haze, 
whilst on the higher hills may still be seen white patches of 
unmelted snow. All around us are signs of approaching spring- 
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time, and on a day like this it is pleasant to lounge and smoke 
whilst drinking in to the full the quiet peacefulness of our 
surroundings. The keepers are still searching for Plover’s eggs 
in a big pasture field as we leisurely stroll homewards when the 
sun casts lengthening shadows and the grey haze deepens on the 
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COUNTRY NOTES. 


- | “HE weather in the week preceding the Jubilee was even 








more capricious and variable than previous experiences 

of this variable year led us to expect. There was a 
mixture of charming real summer weather with a counter blast 
of cold strong winds, and, in many places, exceptionally heavy 
rain. The success of the Ascot Meeting was much helped by 
the delightful weather which prevailed on the first three days. 
Much needed as the rain was in the country, it was not welcomed 
in town, where it did dire damage to the London street decora- 
tions which had been erected for the Jubilee, in that simple faith 
which we are told is better than Norman blood, but which, in 
this instance, did not meet with its due reward. Colours on the 
decorated stands were washed out and mingled into an inhar- 
monious smudge, while bedraggled bunting and the spoiled 
coverings of seats testified to the destruction wrought by the 
deluge of Thursday night and Friday in last week. 


The sea-monster whose appearance is usually looked for in 
the dull season, is already reported from Cornwall by the skipper 
of the Lowestoft fishing boat Hosanna as having fouled his nets, 
and caused considerable loss and damage to his gear generally. 
The so-called monster is said by the skipper to have been as long 
as his boat, but it was probably only an unusually large specimen 
of the blue shark (squalus glaucus), which, it may be news to 
some people to learn, is quitecommon on the West and South- 
West Coasts of England, whence the report in question comes. 
Frequently several of these ugly and vicious brutes may be 
seen together, especially from steam trawlers when the bag is 
being hauled up, on the watch for any fish which may escape 
from the toils. They cause much damaze to nets and gear, and 
are the bétes noivs of the West country fishermen during the 
mackerel season. Fourteen feet is not an uncommon length for 
them to attain, 


Hydrophobia among dogs has almost found a parallel in the 
epidemic of mange which is still raging among the unhappy 
foxes of certain counties. Two curious incidents in connection 
with-each. disease which have recently occurred are worth 
relating. A fine rough-haired greyhound, a great pet, was 
noticed to be unweéll, and presently disappeared from, its home. 
This is a common symptom in the early stage of rabies. In a 
day or two the dog returned. It had been in the habit of taking 
its master’s arm in its mouth and drawing. him in the direction 
the dog wished to go, and soon it repeated this trick; but the 
gtasp, instead of being! light, was heavy, and the dog’s jaws 
tightened momentarily. Fortunately, there. was a well-starched 
shirt cuff under the coat, and though the arm was indented with 
the pressure of the teeth thé skin was not broken.~ Two days 
after the animal developed unmistakable rabies. ‘The mangy fox 
becomes so utterly miserable under the disease that it approaches 
houses in a kind of despair. In Gloucester one was¢hased by 
the household dogs, and. ran up into :a bedroom, where it was 
found curled up ona lady’s bed, and’. was. ejected with some 
difficulty. : fas me 
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Without doubt this was a great Ascot. The weather behaved 
well, the racing was quite first class, and the attendance included 
a number of our Colonial and Indian visitors. It was for all 
these reasons the more regrettable that the course should have 
been really unfit to race on. The list of horses that have at one 
time or the other been ruined by one race at the “‘ Royal Meet- 
ing” is a lengthy one, and even such a sound, wiry, light-topped 
horse as Count Schomberg was so shaken by winning the Gold 
Vase on the Tuesday as to be unable to run again during the week. 
When the last Government was in office, and Lord Ribblesdale 
was Master of the Buckhounds, arrangements were made to put 
the course into proper order, but the Government went out of 
office before the work was taken in hand, and their successors 
very unwisely cancelled the whole plan of proposed improve- 
ments. 





There was very little herbage on the course this year, except 
just opposite to the stands, and what there was is of the wrong 
sort—tussocky and patchy. On the far side the ground was 
terribly lumpy and uneven, and underneath its scanty covering 
was everywhere as hard as iron. The fact is, that what has been 
done on many other courses is wanted here. The top of the 
course should be dug away, the ground levelled, fresh soil of the 
proper sort put in, and new turf of a totally different description 
laid down. Water should be laid on all round, and hydrants 
fixed for keeping the running track properly watered whenever 
necessary, the grass should be kept mown and dressed, and above 
all it should never, on any account whatever, be allowed to be 
fed. Any practical man could tell the Ascot authorities how to 
make their course fit to race on—which it certainly is not now— 
and how to keep it in proper order when made. It is simply a 
question of money, and with receipts like those of Ascot there 
should be no real difficulty in finding the necessary funds. 





It is not the fault of the existing executive that the stands 
are the most inconvenient in the world, and set at a wrong angle 
to the course, but a good deal might be done to improve these; 
and if it is thought too costly an undertaking to pull them down, 
and rebuild them in accordance with modern requirements, at 
least a new straight course might be laid out at a proper 
angle. It is, moreover, altogether out of date that a small 
town of tents and booths shouid be put up exactly opposite 
the stands, to effectually prevent visitors from seeing any- 
thing of the racing on the far side of the course, unless they 
pay an additional sum for a stall or box. If the letting of the 
space for these tents and booths is too profitable a feature of the 
Ascot revenue to be given up, and there is nowhere else 
where they can be put, the level of the ground in that particular 
part of the heath might be lowered, so that people in the 
enclosures could see the racing over the tops of the tents. 





The sport itself was, as usual, of the highest class. Once 
more we were shown the poverty of the land in three year olds, 
when Limasol, who beat Chelandry in the Oaks almost as easily 
as Galtee More accounted for Velasquez in the Derby, was a 
bad last of four in the race for the Gold Cup; and if it were not 
for Galtee More’s good looks and beautiful action, coupled with 
the knowledge of what he can do at home with Kilcock, it would 
be no certainty that there was even one good horse of the age. 
It seems reasonable to think, however, that he must be a good 
one, and it is always a treat to see him win a race, even when he 
has nothing more to beat than he had in the Prince of Wales’s 
Stakes. Another good horse seen out in training form was 
Persimmon, who beat Winkfield’s Pride, Love Wisely, and 
Limasol, in such style as to show that he is of altogether 
different class, and can stay two and a-half miles, at any rate, in 
a class below his own. Masque II. won the Ascot Stakes like a 
good horse, and it is a curious fact that Mr. Singer, who sold 
his dam Maskery, when carrying him, for seventy-six guineas, 
at one of the Deanville sales, should have lately tried to buy 
him back, though his owner, M. Halbron, wisely refused to 
part with him. 





Several of the county matches have been exceptionally in- 
teresting. Surrey, who, as usual, started the season with the 
apparent likelihood of becoming champions again, met with 
their second collapse. Their previous defeat by Gloucestershire 
was little to be wondered at, considering the state of the wicket, 
but in the Somersetshire match there was no excuse for a whole 
side falling to such very slow bowling as Tyler’s for only 156. 
Tyler is doubtless on his day the best slow left-handed bowler in 
England, but in this match he transgressed all the canons of 
probability by also scoring over sixty runs without losing his 
wicket. Somerset were fully represented, and were playing— 
which is remarkable in a county team—as many as eight 
amateurs. On the Surrey side was only one absentee, in the 
person of Mr. Leveson-Gower, who was attending his brother’s 
wedding. 
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Yorkshire—the actual champions—were very lucky in 
achieving a one-wicket victory over the still unfortunate Derby- 
shire. They were set in the last innings what should have been 
the easy task of making 154 runs, but Chatterton and Davidson 
bowled so well that sixteen were still wanted when the last man 
came in. Hunter, however, showed great nerve, and succeeded 
in making the whole number off his own bat. This match was 
the third which Derbyshire have lost after a close and exciting 
finish. The M.C.C. beat them by two wickets, and Lancashire, 
very luckily, by the same narrow ‘margin as Yorkshire. 
Curgenven, who bowled and batted with conspicuous success in 
the last trial game at Cambridge, was given a place in the Derby- 


_ shire team, but did not meet with much luck. 


There are some counties fated by the nature of their 
composition. Middlesex is one of this class, as might be ex- 
pected, seeing that the side includes nine good bats, but only one 
first-class bowler. Nottinghamshire is another of the class, the 
established practice of the team (though Dixon is a brilliant 
exception) being to stay at the wickets as long as possible, with- 
out paying attention to the getting of runs. It was only natural 
that when these two counties met the result should be a draw. 
Warner, continuing his West Indian form, made 176 by beautiful 
cricket. F.G. J. Ford was also in his best hitting mood. Both 
in this match, and later against Yorkshire, he scored at an 
immense rate, driving everything, apparently quite independent of 
the length of the ball. He hit, according to the proverb, high 
and hard and often, and a great number of the drives went over 
the ropes, frightening the crowd and dispersing luncheons. Ford 
has improved much since his Cambridge days, and may now, 
since the retirement of H. T. Hewett, lay claim to be the finest 
left-hand bat in England. 





A. O. ha and Shrewsbury are both returning to form, 
and each played a fine and most useful innings against Kent. 
But the latter is still most tedious to watch. In the Middlesex 
match he took three hours and forty minutes to make eighty 
runs, while Ford (though perhaps the comparison is hardly fair) 
reached fifty after being at the wickets barely half-an-hour. A 
fairer comparison, though one equally severe on the professional, 
would be with Burnup’s performance for Kent against the Notts 
bowlers. Burnup has been playing consistently well for Cam- 
bridge fot the last two years, but none of his innings reached quite 
so high a level as his century for the county. He scored the 
hundred at the rate of just a run a minute, by a great variety of 
strokes. He was especially at home with the slow leg-breaks, 
to which he ran out repeatedly—a good omen, from his point of 
view, for the ’Varsity match, and. an unpleasant look-out for 
Hartley. 








The beautiful pitch at the Hove ground seems to have 
pulled our visitors together. Their batting was less free though 
much more sound than previously. Jlester’s g2 was an 
admirably careful display, and King played nicely, but ‘“ the 
tail’ failed completely, and the final score of 216 did not look 
formidable. Sussex went in full of confidence at five o'clock, 
and were all dismissed for 46 runs. Such a collapse on a good 
wicket is almost unprecedented, but the reason of it is perfectly 
clear. There was a strong cross wind blowing, and with this 
assistance King indisputably, in spite of theorists, made the ball 
curl a great piece in the air. 

Without troubling to find parallels in the American base- 
ball throwers, who rely entirely on this power, there are 
several instances of the possession of the talent in English 
cricket. Mee, a few years back, the Nottinghamshire fast 
bowler, E. Smith, the old Oxford blue, who now plays later 
in the season for Yorkshire, and W. G. Grace, all owe their 
measure of success in the greater degree to this faculty of 
making the ball curl in the air before it pitches. A cross wind 
is perhaps necessary to make the curl considerable enough to be 
of much value, but that does not alter the fact that there are a 
few bowlers, and only a few, who can take advantage of this 
favouring circumstance. We prophesied success for King after 
the first match at Oxford, but such an analysis asseven wickets for 
13 runs has far exceeded the expectation of the prophet. It is 
curious, but typical of the game, that the Philadelphians should 
lose so heavily to Cambridge, and then defeat the only team 
that has proved victorious against Cambridge. But then it was 
also curious to see Ranjitsinhji begin to play outside his legs 
for a ball that bowled his off stump. 





Everyone will be glad that the Philadelphians have at last 
found their legs. A fiasco is never pleasant, and a runaway 
match productive of little pleasure to either side. In the match 
against Cambridge they really showed no ability to face a first- 
class team. Wood batted well in both innings, but no one else, 
either with bat or ball, showed signs of the proficiency which 
was displayed later against Sussex. Still, the fine cricket of the 
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Cambridge team must not be underrated. Wilson returned to 
his old bowling form, and kept a beautiful length throughout. 
Bray never kept wicket better, and caught four catches in the 
second innings. The fielding was good, and more stimulating 
batting than Druce’s and Jessop’s has seldom been seen at 
Fenner’s. One has begun to expect a century from Druce, and 
to cease to admire. He played, as usual, good and vigorous 
cricket; but his performance was put in the shade by the 
startling nature of Jessop’s hitting. At one time he had made 
81 runs out of go; off one over he scored 17, and completed 
his 140 in an hour and thirty-five minutes! In an era of 
records, one would think these combined feats must be taken 
account of, 

Vhe final selection of the Cambridge team has been post- 
poned till after the Sussex match, now in progress. There is a 
great deal of competition for the last place, but so far there seems 
no reason to exclude Stogdon. He has made runs in almost 
every ‘Varsity match he has played in, and scored go in the 
late trial game. He has adopted some of the less beautiful 
characteristics of the Harrow style, but after all a man should 
be selected for effectiveness rather than abstract excellence. 
Of the other candidates, Taylor has a great reputation behind 
him, and is a terror in college cricket, but in public, in spite of 
a longer trial than his performances merited, he has failed 
signally. A. G. Richardson has somehow caused people to 
expect great things of him, but it is difficult to see why ; college 
cricket has been proved by countless instances to be no valid 
test whatever. Curgenven would be a useful member of the 
side if bowlers were wanted, but they already exist in profusion. 
Moon has, perhaps, as good a claim as Stogdon, on performance, 
but has had less experience, and, critically, is not sound in 
defence. 





Bardswell has wisely given the whole of the Oxford team 
their blues. He is much to be congratulated on having got 
together so good an eleven after such an unhopeful beginning. 
They are indisputably not so strong a side as Cambridge, nor—— 
and the point is important in a ’Varsity match—so old in 
experience. But they are a team which will be difficult to beat. 
The fact that such fine cricketers as Fane and Foster were the 
last to receive their blue, is eloquent of the strength of the side 
in batting. Their fielding is beyond all. question, for a week 
after the Surrey match nobody in Oxford talked about anything 
else but the number of ‘‘ splendid saves ” and fine returns. Then 
they possess in Cunliffe one of the most difficult amateur bowlers 
in England. Their danger lies in want of change. Hartley and 
Cunliffe will begin the attack, and Waddy and Wright make 
useful changes, but after them there is nothing, unless Bardswell, 
in his present wild and erratic style, may still be reckoned a 
bowler. Long ago he took six wickets in a ’Varsity match, and 
may again, if things become desperate, effect a surprise, as he 
did in the Australian match last year. On a good wicket 
Cambridge will win, but if anything is wrong with the state of 
the pitch, the odds generally lie with the side possessing the best 
bowler, and more especially if he be a left-hander. 

Rowing at the ’Varsities is all over except for those boats 
which are training for Henley. The river will indeed be more 
than usually empty, as most of the colleges have from motives of 
policy given their men leave to go down over the Jubilee, though 
this wise piece of consideration has not been so widely welcomed 
as was expected. During the term the rival presidents have 
each met with conspicuous success, and may be expected to be 
prominent at Henley—Dudley Ward in the pairs, which he and 
Fernie easily pulled off at Cambridge, and Phillips in the sculls, in 
which he was victorious at Oxford last week for the third year in 
succession. If New College fulfil expectations he will also be in 
the winning crew of the Grand. 





In respect of Henley entries it is regretted that the combined 
Trinity Boat Club, which has just been formed, will after all not 
be represented. Emmanuel have-decided to enter for the Ladies’ 
Plate, as well as for the Thames Cup, of which they are the 
holders. King’s are entering for the same two, but will hardly be 
a match for Emmanuel. Third Trinity will have a crew in for 
the Visitors’ and Wyfold, and the Hall will send a four for the 
Stewards’. Henley is already filling with visitors, and the chief 
attractions, so far, in respect of rowing are the doings of the 
Canadians, who have created a most favourable impression 
among the critics. 


The final solution of Cambridge rowing difficulties has at 
length been reached. The Hall are to be coached by an Oxford 


- man for the Grand, and Fletcher, the very best of the Oxford 


coaches, has consented to devote his energies to the next 
Cambridge eight. The idea is an excellent one, and the fact of 
its acceptance a fine sign of the absence of all narrow prejudice 
between our leading amateur clubs. 
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It is a poor hay season, so far as one can see at present ; 
but it isa fine hay-fever season, according to the testimony of 
those who suffer from this inelegant malady. The remedies 
suggested, tried, and found wanting are numerous. One that 
has been found fairly effective by the sufferer who writes is what 
is called a ‘‘ neutral solution of quinine,” without acid or alkali— 
the quinine being dissolved by the action of heat only. A drop 
or two of this put up the nose while the head is thrown back as 
far as possible has given more relief than anything else, in some 
cases. Whenever we do havea day or two of warm enjoyable 
weather it is entirely spoilt for some unfortunates by this 
wretched summer catarrh. Luckily the latter half of July 
generally sees the end of it. 





The extremely rough, malignant weather, with its heavy 
and cold squalls, has been the most unfortunate kind possible 
for the shooters’ prospects. The hatch out, both of pheasants 
and partridges, was reported on favourably. Pheasants, of 
course, are more a matter of artifice, but the partridge has to 
be left to the mercies of Nature, who has proved an unkind 
mother. Of cold, all birds, even young ones, are extra- 
ordinarily endurant, but they cannot fight against the heavy 
plumps of rain that wash them down the furrows. Reports on 
the grouse vary. There is disease in Yorkshire, and disease in 
some of the southern Scotch moors, but the North seems 
to be fairly free of the scourge. The cold and wet—and it 
has been very cold and very wet—do not seem to matter to them 
much. It is from the drought that they have more to fear. It 
was this that did the damage last year—days of drought and 
nights without dew, luckily an uncommon combination. 

HIPPIAS. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 


RINCESS HANS HEINRICH OF PLESS, whose 
Pp portrait appears on the frontispiece, is one of the prettiest 
as well as oneof the most fascinating young married women 
of London Society. She is the daughter of Colonel and Mrs. 
Cornwallis West. Her father is the grandson of the second 
Earl Delawarr. He is Lord-Lieutenant of Denbigh, Honorary 
Colonel 1st Volunteer Battalion Royal Welsh Fusiliers, and 
resides at Ruthin Castle. Colonel Cornwallis West was member 
for Denbighshire from 1885 to 1892. Her mother, whose beauty 
made her famous some years ago, and who is still a remarkably 
pretty woman, is daughter of the Rev. Frederick and Lady 
Olivia FitzPatrick. She has only one sister, Miss Shelah Corn- 
wallis West, who is as yet unmarried. Princess Hans Heinrich 
of Pless is very tall, with a pretty figure, fair hair, blue eyes, 
and a lovely poise of the head. She married His Serene Iligh- 
ness Prince Hans Heinrich of Pless in 1891. He is the eldest 
son of the reigning Prince of Pless, a feudal House of Silesia, 
which traces its genealogical tree back as far as 1290, “The 
young Princess spends several months .in the year at the Castle 
of Pless, but almost always spends the London season in England 
and part of the autumn with her Irish friends and in English 
country houses. 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


HE Philadelphians did not make much of a fight with Cambridge 
| University, and if there were any line to be drawn from public cricket 
- form—which there is not—the Light Blues should have a great deal the 
better of the Dark. Mr. Druce, it is perhaps needless to say, put in a modest 
century against the foreigners, but the feature of the ’Varsity innings Was a 
fearfully hard-hit innings of nearly a century and a-half by Mr. Jessop, which 
score he put together in just over an hourand a-half. An innings and 163 runs was 
the balance of the Philadelphians’ defeat. Yet this team that lets the ’Varsity 
score over 400 runs against them, gets out the Sussex side for 46, Mr. King, 
the American fast bowler, amongst other exploits, bowling Prince Ranjitsinhji 
first ball. His bowling was reported to swerve in the air-—a description that 
suggests the wickedly elusive flight of the base ball. But we presume that 
Mr. King did not, for the nonce, adopt the action of the baseball pitcher. We 
may rely on it that the Sussex umpires would have had a word to say, too, if he 
had. However that be, one is pleased to see the plucky visitors get this bit of 
encouragement, which they were beginning to want rather badly. Mr. King’s 
performances will be watched henceforward with the greater interest since this 
striking success. 

Somerset did well, beating Surrey decisively. The former match between 
these counties had been very closely fought. In the latest Tyler had the lion’s 
share of honours, bowling most batsmen and never being bowled or removed from 
the wicket himself, except by the innings ending—in the first of which innings he 
scored 18, and in the second 51. The other bowler, Mr. Woods, who knocked 
down any odds and ends of wickets that Tyler left standing, made the biggest 
score of the match—88. 

Nottinghamshire have always been at their strongest when playing for a 
draw, and, really, their cricket was so slow at the very beginning of their 
match with Middlesex that a draw might have been thought to be their object 
from the first. In the end they played well enough to deserve to escape defeat. 
Dench, with 65 not out, more than justified his early promise. In the first 
innings he played a useful 29. To him, Attewell, and Shrewsbury, Nottingham- 
shire owed it that they not only drew the match but put a very. rosy complexion 
onit. For Middlesex, Mr. Warner, with a very fine innings of 176, did not 
only the best, by a long margin, for his side, but also the best that he has yet 
done for himself in a match of much importance, 
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Warwickshire, like Nottinghamshire, turned what looked at one time as 
if it might be a very possible defeat, at Kent’s hands, into a not unfavourable 
draw, Mr. Bainbridge scoring about 130runs for only once out. But the excitement 
of the week was, of course, the finish of Yorkshire’s match against Derbyshire. 
With 90 from Davidson in the first innings, and 104 from Storer in the second 
(both not out), Derbyshire had a good total, of which Yorkshire wanted 16 
when Hunter came in as last man. And never did last man take the fate of 
himself and the match into his hands in more masterful way. He would not let 
Hirst, who was in with him—and had made 49—even get his half century, but 
insisted on making the whole 16 off his own bat and winning the match 
right off. 

The match in which ‘* W. G.’s ” team crushed Dublin University was only 
remarkable for the English captain’s own century. With all the respect due to 
such big men, at the hands of moderate-sized ones, there was one mistake in the 
Jubilee procession. Capiain Oswald Ames was a very fine figure head, but the 
really popular thing would have been ‘‘ W. G.” in flannels, with his bat over 
his shoulder. 

Wainwright has never done so well for himself as in his finely-played innings 
against Middlesex at Lord’s, which was the main factor in Yorkshire’s big score. 
Another heavy scoring match was Kent v. Notts, with Mr. Burnup’s 104 ; and 
Surrey, too, made just over the third century against Lancashire. But then the 
rain came, and there was no more easy run-getting. LONG-SLIP. 


THE HEATHER STUD. 


MONG the glut of yearlings which will be led into the sale rings at 

A Newmarket next week are a really good lot of well-grown, well-bred 

colts and fillies bred by Dr. Freeman at the Heather Stud near Bath, 

A visit which I paid to this healthily situated and well-managed stud farm a few 

wecks ago convinced me that there are ple: y of future winners amongst its this 

year’s crop of yearlings, and that it is only a question of time for a really great 
racehorse to be bred there. 





Among the stallions which I saw there were that good Hermit horse 
Retreat, who has since unfortunately died, the beautiful Arab-like Pepper and 
Salt, sire of the speedy Grey Leg, Autocrat, by Barcaldine—Bal Gal, the 
Australian Derringer, by Musket, and the hard-looking Halbran, an own brother 
to Galliard, and a good winner in France. There were also a number of very 
good-looking and blue-blooded brood mares, but all these I will leave for a 
juture article, and get on at once to the yearlings which will come to the hammer 
on Tuesday next. 

The first of these brought out for inspection was a bay filly by Hampton— 
Rosary (dam of Royal Kose), This is a good, compact, blood-like filly, with 
deep girth, long quarters, and her hocks well under her. Another that is quite 
sure to gallop is the fine strong bay filly by Orme out of Can’t (dam of Canter). 
She has capital limbs, a head of the regular Ormonde type, and is a capital 
mover in the paddocks. A black filly by Common—Corby Witch should fetch 
some money after the recent running of Nun Nicer, especially as she is a rare 
good-looking one; and then I was shown a very good bay colt by Koyal Hampton 

The New Magdalen, by Altyre, that gallops like a racehorse already. The 
chestnut colt by Ketreat out of Hautaine (own sister to Hauteur) has nice size, 
with quality, rare limbs, and plenty of power ; and the bay colt by Hampton— 
Shadow, by Coltness, is a big strong youngster of the best Hampton type. 
There is an old-fashioned-looking bay filly by Saraband—Ingonda (dam _ of 
Cardonald) that is a long low sort, and goes well in the paddocks, and another 
of the same colour and sex by Raeburn—Last Love, by Rosicrucian, a lengthy 
yearling with rare shoulders and lots of liberty. Amphion is represented by a 
bay filly out of Zoe, by Petrarch, and the bay filly by Simonian—The Boyne is 
a big strong yearling that knows how to move, 

Retreat also has a brown colt out of Salts of Sorrel, by Coltness, a late 
foal but a good sort, with capital shoulders and good hard legs; an active 
chestnut filly out of Bonnibel, by Wild Oats; and a bay colt out of Lady 
Dolosa, by Rosicrucian. 

There are five beautiful yearlings by Pepper and Salt, any one of which 
might make a second Grey Leg. These are a grey colt out of Erica, by 
Doncaster, a good-sized colt built on the right lines, and, like all his sire’s 
stock, with a rare good back and loins; a dark grey filly out of Celia, going 
back on her dam’s side to Seclusion (Hermit’s dam), with length and quality 
and all over like galloping ; another grey filly out of Simple Agnes, by Galopin, 
with long, sloping shoulders, her sire’s back, and great big galloping quarters. 
This filly is sure to race, as also should the bay colt out of Malabar (dam of 
Quilon and other winners), by Blair Athol. I took a great fancy to a really 
beautiful grey colt by the same sire out of Aroma, by The Grey Palmer. There 
is not a fault that I could see in this youngster, and I think I liked him best of 
the five, though, in my opinion, there is not one bad one among them. The 
two really good Kendals, a bay colt out of Maiden Rose, by Rosebery, and a 
brown colt out of Ballette, by Balfe, will both fetch big prices, the first being a 
very racing-like youngster, and the other a long, low, wiry sort, and a slashing 
goer. 

Among the rest the bay son of Friar’s Balsam and Canterbury is a pretty 
little colt very near the ground, and a good mover ; the bay colt by Chittabob 
out of British Queen looks like galloping, and the bay colt by Buccaneer out of 
Maintenance is very like his sire. There is also a good bay colt by Minting— 
Silver Belle, by Sterling, that will race. Altogether they are a really good lot 
of yearlings, the best that have ever come from this stud, I thought, and I shall 
be very much surprised if they fail to make a good average, whilst two or three 
of them are more than likely to fetch big prices. BIRDCATCHER, 


TOWN TOPICS. 


ERY many anec lotes are being told just now about the Queen. _- Here is one 
which, so far as is known, has never before been published.. Two little 
girls were staying in the Isle of Wight, near Osborne, and they were very 

anxious to see the Queen, ‘‘ Wait at the corner of this road,” said their father ; 
‘the Queen passes here nearly every day when she. goes out for a drive.” So 
the children waited patiently for many days, but’ nobody * passed whom’ they 
could identify as the Queen. One morning, however, Her Majesty, who had 
often passed the children on foot, and had for several mornings. noticed them in 
the same place, with her characteristic kindness stopped and asked them what 
they were waiting for. ‘‘Oh, papa told us,” said the elder girl, “that if we 
waited here we should see the Queen—and we do want to see her s> much,” 
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added the child, enthusiastically. ‘ Well, my dear,” replied Her Majesty, 
‘“your wish is gratified--I am the Queen.” ‘Oh, go along,” chimed in ihe 
younger child, ‘* the Queen wears a golden crown, and you are only an old lady 
in a bonnet.” 

Does the curriculum prescribed by the Education Acts tend to the cultivation 
of new lines of thought ? During a recent examination held at Wanstead, one of 
the children, a-girl, of course, being asked what was the moral of the Biblical 
story of Naboth’s Vineyard, gave the astounding reply that ‘‘the moral was 
never to want anything unless you are sure to get it.” 

The announcement of a State Ball and State Concert to take place in July, 
points to a prolonged season, with Jubilee festivities kept up with spirit. The 
season has, up till now, proved a disappointing one for the tradespeople of the 
West End, and during. the last ten days ordinary business has been practically at 
a standstill, "Lopes that ran high at the beginning of this London season have 
now proved fleeting, and the first fortnight of July is now looked to to reimburse 
many for losses and disappointment. 

The Princess of Wales looked lovely at Ascot, on Cup Day, in a mauve 
dress and a toque trimmed with white roses just tinted with palest mauve. 
Princess Carl of Denmark looked remarkably well, but the beauty of the Royal 
party, next to our ever young Alexandra, was the Grand Duchess Scrge of 
Russia. She is extremely like her sister, the Empress of Russia. The Duchess 
of Saxe-Coburg shook hands with the Prince of Wales in the heartiest and most 
congratulatory fashion when Persimmon won, and the Princess of Wales turned a 
delighted, laughing countenance on the owner of the horse. The Royal 
enclosure was crowded for the first time during the meeting on that day. A 
highly picturesque addition to the scene was found in the Orientals with their 
turbans. 

London is fuil of picturesquely attired soldiers from all parts of the world-— 
Chinamen with inverted white basins as headgear, splendid-looking Australians, 
Cape Mounted Rifles in white helmets, negroes from Africa and the West Indies, 
Dy-ks from North Borneo, turbaned Haussas, parties of whom are to be met 
with everywhere, almost always asking their way. London seems as puzzling 
to them as it usually proves to strangers. 

Among the many donations in kind which were made to the Lord 
Mayor for the Princess of Wales’s fund for providing a Jubilee dinner or the 
poor, the directors of the Stretton Hills Mineral Water Company, of Church 
Stretton, Salop, generously provided 6,000 ‘ottles of lemonade, 

The authorised illustrated programme of che Royal Jubilee Procession, 
published in aid of the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund, was an excellent idea, 
and was remarkably well carried out. It was, in fact, one of those things 
which are no sooner launched than everybody wonders how they could possibly 
have dene without it. The Colonial troops were undoubtedly a great feature ot 
the procession, but unless the Prince had supplied this key, it would have been 
almost impossible to identify the various detachments. Until it was published 
comparatively few people realised how thoroughly the Empire would be 
represented and what an ir meise number would take part in the pageant. — It 
certainly had the effect of rekindling the enthusiasm of would-be sightseers, 
whose ardour was cooling and whose nervousness was increasing under the 
influence of the inconvenience and discomfort caused by the preparations, and the 
fear of what accidents might occur owing to the overcrowded condition of 
London. As regards the latter, few people realise the immense precautions that 
on these occasions are taken by the authorities so as to secure, as far as possible, 
safety to the public. In fact, it was an astonishment to many to find that the 
County Council had really proved themselves useful for once, and that their 
inspectors had examined the stands, window seats, and balconies. W2.cn a 
semi-official inspection was made, it was found in some instances necessary 
to condemn the structural buildings, to the extent that unless they were entirely 
altered they could not be used on the great day. 

An Exhibition of Fire-Resisting Decorations, suggested by the dep!orable 
disaster which took place this spring in Paris, was recently organised by the 
United Asbestos Company, in order to demonstrate that such accidents may be 
prevented by the use of non-inflammable -decorations in our homes and public 
buildings, instead of the highly-combustible materials generally employed. 
Further important advances in this direction have now been made by the 
introduction of the ‘‘ Salamander” decorations. These are made wholly from 
asbestos, and were a special feature of the exhibition. The experiments made 
show that asbestos, used as a decorative material, greatly reduces the risks of fire. 

A handsomely-engraved twenty-five guinea cup, given by the Normal 
Powder and Ammunition Company, was shot for at| Hurlingham on the 14th 
inst. There were in all thirty-one en'ries, of whom about ten shot with the 
Normal powder. As this was the first time the ‘* Normal” had been used at 
Hurlingham, its use created a good deal of attention and interest. Those who 
fired with it praised it very much, laying especial stress on its very quick ignition. 


PENCILLINGS FROM PARIS. 


T seems to be just dawning on the leaders of the Automobile movement that 
they are not popular with any particular class of Society. We have the 
admissions of the Comte de Zuylan and Mr, Archdeacon that things are 

not exactly as they expected. They decided to delight the good folk of Melun 
with one of their disp!ays, and were consistently and emphatically cursed by 
every class of the community. The children jibed, their parents insulted, the 
honest carter, whose lot was to be made so easy when he had learned how to 
turn on and off some ninety-nine taps, called them ‘‘perambulatirg sewer 
pumps,” and hardest, the very hardest cut of all, the cyclist, who is only just 
emancipated from being described as ‘‘a dirty dog ” by all other moving wheeled 
things, joined in the attack. 

If, as is suggested, and only denied in a half-hearted fashion, the big 
magasins and the cab companies are looking out for’a motor to supplant all their 
horses, France will not solve the repopulation question, but firmly and with 
conviction start on a crusade that will ensure its complete depopulation—if flying 
machines do not step in. 

More and more, as the season has advanced, it has become evident that 
Paris has decided. to make the city the hoarding station for all the cycle manu- 
facturers of the world, and by. its action in cutting in two the Champs Eljys<es 
with a halfpenny ’bus line it has stopped once and for ever that splendid spectacle 
of an ever coming and going squadron of perfectly. equipped carriages. To-day 
you see at one instant all this glittering panorama in coloured motion, and the 
next stopped dead, because one of these omnibuses must cross to pick up, let 
down, or look for an umbrella that one of the passengers has dropped. It is 
the greatest of artistic crimes that any city has ever committed, and it is vitiahls 
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to-day to sce every journal of every shade and opinion denouncing the innovation, 
when had any one of them spoken a word in due season the thing would never 
have been allowed to have been constructed. 

I was forcibly struck the other afternoon, ina casual lounge round the Salon, 
at the practical absence of pictures dealing with sport. To-day you cannot pick up a 
Paris journal without reading that, in so far as all sportsare concerned, France has 
reached its apotheosis. It is claimed that this year’s three year olds leave a long 
way behind anything that England has ever sent on to Epsom Downs. At the 
Agricultural Show at the Galeries des Machines, the other day, I was asked every 
few minutes when I looked at some special beast, ‘* Now have you ever seen 
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anything like this at Smithfield?” and in every sport and in every exhibition 
where the brute world is concerned, the French regard us with sympathy. What 
we have lost—or, to be precise, what they say we have lost—they claim that 
they have gained. Still, if we accept their contention, there was not one artist 
up-to-date. There were certainly a number of red rivers and blue chimneys and 
sundry scarlet trees. That seems to be how the Frenchman sees Nature, though 
there were also a few horses, cows, and sheep knocking about in these strange 
landscapes. It is a free country, France, and everyone has a right to his own 
ideas, but a cow looking for food in the middle of a road and sheep eating 
bullrushes do not quite come up to my ideas of accuracy. This is, how- 

ever, all by the way, and entirely 

an affair between the aitist and his 
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A SUNNY AFTERNOON, 





Never since I have been in Paris 
have I felt it so difficult to believe that 
I was more than a dozen miles from 
‘ London as at the Gymkhana that the 
Paris Polo Club invited to this week. 
It was a perfect success, and Colonel 
Sanders Darley, who organised the 
affair, gave us a treat that we, who are 
out of sound of Bow Bells, do not get 
in a lifetime. It was the first time that 
fashionable Paris has been fashionable 
since the bazaar catastrophe. Among 
those whom I saw were Lady Car- 
narvon, the Duchess D’Uzes, Lady 
Shrewsbury, Madame Achille Fould, 
the Vicomtesse La Rochefoucauld, the 
Comte Uribaren, the Comte Chandon 
de Briailles, Baron Henri de Rothschild, 
Mrs. Barton, Mrs. Carroll, Miss Barron, 
and Mr. E. D. Miller, of Rugby, who 
would persist in telling me that the 
programme that Colonel Darley had 
arranged was infinitely too big, and 
could never be got through in one 
afternoon. Another and a very dis- 
tinguished guest, and, interesting to 
you, as his presence will be a prominent 
feature in the Jubilee celebration, was 
Mehemet Ali, brother of our good 
friend the Khedive of Egypt, and 
Copyright—"COU NTRY LIF7 ' who frankly admitted that of all the 
sports of England, polo was the one 
nearest his heart. 

Certainly the programme was a 
bit lengthy, but Colonel Darley had 
arranged matters with wonderful skill. 
Each item was of equal interest to the 
ladies as to the competitor, Here, for 
instance, was a laughable novelty for 
the Parisian, The ladies had to provide 
the dollies, and the men had to be the 
knights. The dolls were dressed by 
Madame Lejeune, who had selected 
France’s old favourite, Queen Ranavlo, 
the Comtesse de la Rocheloucauld had 
decorated a pig, the Countess of 
Shrewsbury fell back upon Harlequin, 
the Baroness Henri de Rothschild sent 
a ballet dancer in the most diaphanous 
of clothing, and, most interesting of 
ail, for it gained the prize, was the 
doll sent by Lady Carnarvon, with 
ghastly eyes end magnificent attire. 
The Golls were placed in chairs, ancl 
the part the horseman had to play was 
to gallop to them, seize them, and ride 
back to the startin point. 

In addition to being an excellent 
director, Colonel Daley promised and 
Copyrig it—"COUNIRY vive.” gave us a new sport. Lord Shrews- 
bury, Baron Lejeune, Baron Henri de 
Rothschild, and Mr. ** Rice” formed 
one team, and Mons. Charles’ Raoul- 
Duval, Faider, Barton, Fouquet- 
Lemaitre the other. In turn they took 
those toy balloons familiar to children 
at the end of their sticks, and their 
opponents had to smash them with 
canes ; the team taking the least time 
to do this won. Mons. Fouquet- 
Lemaitre’s team, who showed superior 
horsemanship (or nimbleness), were 
declared the winners, as half the 
balloons were not broken by their 
opponents in the time allotted. Lord 
Shrewsbury had a thoroughly good 
afternoon, showing weil in every 
contest, and scoring the largest pro- 
portion of wins. The prizes were 
exceedingiy original and beautiful, and 
as at the finish there was one left over, 
the Viscount Charles de la Rochetou- 
cauld took the opportunity of paying « 
delicate compliment to Mrs. Darley, 
the wife of Colonel Sanders Darley, 
and handing it over to her as a 
souvenir of the excellent afternoon’s 
svort that ber husband. had arranged, 

CORBEILLE, 
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GYMKHANA AT RANELAGH. 


Gymkhana, which 

formed the chief attrac- 
tion of the afternoon on the 
Saturday before Ascot, a 
couple of polo matches were 
played on the old ground at 
Barn Elms. ‘The opening con- 
test was between teams repre- 
senting Hurlingham and Rane- . . 


. . P c > «4 a> 
lagh, the sides being: Hurl- ei cog nS hate b 4 om A i. 
ingham Club—Capt. Bulkeley tig | , pee 2 ne a fe =) Oe es ali “ 


Pr addition to the Bicycle 


Johnson (back), Mr. Hobson, 
Mr. G. Miller, and Capt. 
Egerton Green. Ranelagh 
Club — Mr. J. Dryborough 
(back), Mr, C. D. Miller, Mr. 
E. B. Shephard, and Mr. 
Walter Jones. Major Reilly 
officiated as umpire. It was 
soon evident that the home 
club were the stronger team, 
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e and their opponents had all 

hf their work cut out to defend Photo. by W. A. Rouch. THE SIDE-SADDLE RACE, Copyright—""COUNTRY LIFE.” 

| their territory, Ranelagh ulti- - 

BY mately winning by eight goalsto three. The Aldershot Division occasion the visitors were seen to the best advantage, scoring 

i and a home team next met together in opposition, but on this nine goals to four obtained by thir opponents. The sides. were : 

at Aldershot Division—Sir Henry 
i i rr pw Rawlinson (Coldstream 


Guards) (back), Capt. Dundas 
(15th Hussars), Capt. Ellison 
rsh (gth Lancers), and. Mr. 
: Hambro (15th Hussars). 
{ Ranelagh Club—Sir H. de 
3 Ae Trafford (back), Mr. A. Raw- 
nh : linson, Mr. Harrild, and Mr. 
. : Wheeler. Umpire: Lord 

Kensington. 

It wasa very happy idea of 
the management of the Rane- 
lagh Club to arrange a bicycle 
; gymkhana for ladies, and it 
ae a, ‘ae evidence were wanting of the 

* sit} => popularity of cycling it was 
il yA al certainly forthcoming on_ this 
} \ j f occasion, for capital entries 

were received. The charming 
grounds, which are just now 
unquestionably looking their 
best, were thronged by a very 
fashionable concourse. Their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of York were present. 
The weather was perhaps a 
trifle too warm, but after the 
recent experiences of ‘the 
chilly winds that blow” dur- 
ing the present—so far, mis- 
called—summer, there was not 
much occasion to grumble at 
the tendency of the clerk of 
the weather to go to the other 
extreme. 

The programme contained 
eight events, proceedings com- 
mencing with the Ball Race, 
the competitors having to 
ride 100 yards to a_ point, 
dismount, remount, and. bring 
back separately to a_ basket 
six balls placed at intervals. 
Eighteen ladies’ tried 
conclusions in_ this contest, 
which proved very amusing to 
the onlookers. Ultimately, a 
somewhat easy victory was 
gained by Miss Maud Nelson, 
who had for her nearest at- 
tendants Miss Violet Hanson 
and Miss Lilian Clarke. 

The Bouquet Race also 
brought out eighteen competi- 
tors, and Miss Doris Collison 
gained the chief prize, the 
second and third prizes being 
awarded respectively to Miss 
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Winifred Gwyn Jeffreys and 
Miss Lilian Clarke. 

The Sipe-SappLe Race 
was, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing event of the afternoon, and 
for this, seventeen out of the 
thirty-seven competitors 
entered on the card put in an 
appearance at the start. Ina 
capital race, Miss Violet Han- 
son passed the post slightly in 
advance of Miss Gladys Wilson 
and Miss Winifred Gwyn 
Jeffreys. Then followed A Must- 
cAL Ripe, under the direction of 
Miss Stuart Snell, and the 
various evolutions were carried 
out with great precision. 

In the Fours Race teams 
of four ladies had to ride 
abreast down a straight course 
of 200 yards, and out of the 
five teams who entered, victory 
ultimately rested with the 
quartette consisting of Miss 
Ethel Hayter, Miss Isabelle 
Hastings, Mrs. Mocatta, and 
Miss Ella Macnaghten. 

In the Backward Race 
(pairs), Miss Nelson and: Miss 
Maud Nelson proved success- 
ful, the second prize being 
taken by Miss Helen Wilson 
and Miss Gladys Wilson. 

The Sketcu Race ended 
in favour of Miss Violet 
Thompson, and then a May- 
POLE RIDE, which was 
excellently carried out, con- 
cluded the programme. 

The judges and starters 
wete Lord Ava, Lord Terence 
Temple Blackwood, the Hon. 
George Keppel, Sir Lewis 
M‘Iver, Dr. George Hastings, 
and Mr. A. Quintin-Twiss. 
The prizes were afterwards 
presented to the winners by 
Her Grace the Duchess of 
Montrose. 
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ORK the past twelve years one of the 
iz events of the Whitsuntide Bank Holi- 
day in the metropolis has been the 
parade of cart horses in Regent’s Park, held 
under the auspices of the London Cart Horse 
Parade Society. The objects of the society, of 
which the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Cambridge are patrons, are tc improve the 
general condition and treatment of London cart 
horses, to encourage drivers to take a humane 
interest in the animals under their care, and to 
encourage the use of powerfu/ cart horses, suit- 
able ‘for heavy work in the London streets. 
With these objects in view, prizes are offered, 
varying from 3s. 6d. to 2os., to all drivers of 
cart horses, within a radius of seven miles from 
Charing Cross, who care to compete, these 
prizes being supplemented by diplomas and 
brasses, presented by the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, by Miss 
Constable’s prizes for long service and kindness 
to animals, by prizes and medals given by the 
Shire Horse Society, and by premiums and 
medals presented by the Suffolk Horse Society. 
By way of marking the occasion of the Queen’s 
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long reign, these prizes were this year added to by six silver 
Jubilee medals, presented by the Royal Society tor the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, to the six competitors who had 
remained in the service of the same firm for the longest time. 
The parade this year began, as usual, with the preliminary 
examination of the horses by Mr. Chesterman and Mr. Bower, 





the society’s veterinary inspectors, this being followed by the 
judging of the animals by the Earl of Verulam, Lord Arthur 
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SOME OF THE COMPETITORS. 


Cecil, Lieutenant-Colonel Elmstree, and Major Tom Jay, who 
had undertaken the duty this year. 

Following the judging came the parade round the Inner 
Circle, and the presentation of prizes to the successful competitors 
as they passed in turn before the principa) entrance to the 
Botanical Gardens dere a small platform was erected for the 
accommodation of those who were to take part in the proceedings 
and the principal spectators, the rest of the semi-circle being 
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occupied as usual by a large 
nuniber of specially - invited 
ladies and gentlemen. On the 
platform were the Duchess of 
Montrose (who: distributed the 
prizes), Lady Helen Graham, 
the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, the Marquis of Bristol, 
the Marquis of Tullibardine, 
the Countess of Limerick, Lord 
Fitzhardinge, the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts and Mr. Bur- 
cett-Coutts, M.P., Sir Walter 
Gilbey (chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Cart Horse 
Parade Society) and Miss 
Gilbey, Sir George and Lady 
Measom, Sir Gerald and Lady 
Fitzgerald, General Sir P. 
Feilding, Miss Fane, Mr. F. D. 
Mocatta (member of the com- 
mittee), and Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Gilmour. Immediately facing 
the platform were ranged tl.c Vhoio, by C. Lloomberg. 
contingent of Indian officers, 

belonging to the Imperial Service and the Regular Cavalry, who 
have come over from India to take part in the Jubilee festivities, 
forming A PictrurRESQUE GATHERING. 

The former, who are under the command of Colonel H. 
Mellis, were in charge of Major Drummond, and the latter were 
under the care of Colonel C. Gordon, of the 6th Prince of Wales's 
Sengal Cavalry, Sir Gerald Fitzgerald being in supreme com- 
mand. Several of the Indians wore medals, and their splendid 
uniforms and fine soldierlike bearing added much to the brilliancy 
and effectiveness of the scene. 

In honour of the Queen’s Jubilee the march past commenced 
with the playing of the Nationa] Anthem by the band from the 
Botanical Gardens. All being then in ieadiness, the different 
vehicles, those drawn by single horses first, then those drawn by 
pairs, and next those drawn by teams, were driven slowly past 
the platform, the vehicles in the service of the Vestries and the 
London County Council bringing up the rear. 

Most of the horses and some of the vans were gaily 
decorated, several of them bearing portraits of the Queen, with 
appropriately loyal mottoes, and as each of the fortunate 
competitors was stopped in order to receive his reward at 
the hands of the Duchess of Montrose he was loudly applauded, 
this being particularly the case when the prize was For Lone 
SERVICE. 

The parade lasted about two hours, and at its close Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts, in a capital speech, proposed a-vote-of thanks 
to the Duchess of Montrose for the arduous duty she had 
performed, taking advantage of the occasion to refer with 
satisfaction and pride to the presence.of our loyal fellow- 
subjects from India who had honoured and brightened the 
day’s proceedings. Both allusions were received with hearty 
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applause, and Sir Walter Gilbey 
afterwards expressed the ac- 
knowledgments of Her Grace, 
anJl the satisfaction which the 
display had given her. 

Many thousands of people 
were in the park during the 
afternoon, and seemed to 
thoroughly appreciate the 
show. 

There were submitted 781 
horses, driven singly, in pairs, 
or in teams, by 645 men, as 
compared with 773 horses and 
611 drivers in 1896, in which 
season the numbers were in 
excess of those of any previous 
years. 

The judges were unani- 
mously of opinion that the 
average for 1897 was greatly 
superior to that of all former 
years, and that things generally 
showed a steady improvement. 
They also noted with satisfac- 
tion the fact that the drivers in 
the service of the Metropolitan 
Vestries performed their own 
stable duties, so that the 
admirable condition of the 
horses was due to them alone, 
and quite independent of stable- 
men’s assistance, 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S HACKNEY 


stud-farm of the Prince of Wales at 

Wolferton has attained a sound repu- 
tation, and. judging by the averages realised at 
the fourth sale a week ago. H.F.H. will 
speedily rank among the very few preeders of 
pedigree stock who make the game pay. The 
total realisea—8,047 guineas for but nfty-two 
lots—was excellent, and. on the face of it, seems 
remuneraiive. but when the vast initial outlay, 
maintenance, and the keeping of a staff of expe- 
rienced men are taken into consideration, it is 
very evident that only good and careful manage- 
ment can make such an establishment pay its 
way. 

A visit to the stud at other than sale 
time affords a treat to the lover of horseflesh, 
for time can then be taken over the animals and 
due note inade of the very excellent accommo- 
dation for the targe aumber of valuable live 
stock kept on the place It is delightfully 
situated, within sight of the Wash; and on the 
higher lands, overlooking the model village of 
Wolferton, there is a charming view seawards. 
In summer one can imagine no more perfect 
place of rest than this modern village, a place that in 
all probability would never have been heard of by people 
outside ihe county but for its close proximity to Sandringham. 
Wolferton Station is on the Prince’s property, and is, in effect, 
almost a private station for the Sandringham Estate. It is most 
prettily situated, ‘he approach from the Dersingham side being, 
perhaps, even more attractive than its appearance as seen by 
travellers arriving from London ‘The line with its single set of 
rails is rather reminiscent of the old days of the Eastern Counties’ 
line, but things under the G.Ii R. are happily different to what 
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they were in those days. A charming state of uncertainty then 
prevailed all over the system as to when trains would start or 
arrive, or, indeed, if ever they would start or arrive at all. It is 
questionable if a larger crowd ever alighted at Wolferton than 
on the occasion of the recent sale. 

The farm is within five minutes’ walk of the station, and 
although not a large number joined the down special at Ely, the 
train rapidly filled at King’s Lynn, the Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
contingent here joining the party. On arrival a move was at once 
made to the sale-yard, capitally arranged behind the stables, an 
improvised gallop, affording excellent going, 
having been prepared at considerable trouble. 
The Royal stand, on the shady side of the yard, 
fronted a very substantial building, which, when 
we first saw it, seemed far too large for the 
company then present. 

As time wore on, however, the crowd 
assumed very large dimensions, and when, 
shortly after half-past twelve, a shout announced 
the arrival of the Royal party there must have 
been quite 2,000 people present. We have 
seen the Prince of Wales taking part in many 
and most varied functions, but nowhere is he 
seen to greater advantage than when assuming 
the 76/e of country squire at Sandringham. 
‘The heartiness of his reception was undeniable, 
whilst the friendly recognition bestowed on 
their tenantry in driving by proved how 
thoroughly homely are the Prince and Princess 
when in the midst of those among whom they 
have lived for so many years. There was an 
entire absence of that boisterous cheering so 
noticeable in the reception of the Royal pair by 
crowds unaccustomed to see them; but there 
was no mistaking the immense hold both have 
on the affections of the Norfolk folk. Accom- 
panying them were the Duke and Duchess of 
York, Princess Victoria, Prince and Princess 
Charles of Denmark, and a very large coach 
party, driven by one of the best whips in the 
Eastern Counties. Sir Walter Gilbey, whom 
we never saw looking better, was one of the 
party, and among ‘othefs who drove on to the 
field about this time Were Sir Nigel‘and Lady 
Emily Kingscote, the Duke of Portland, Sir 
Dighton and Lady Probyn, Sir Jacob Wilson, 
Sir Charles Gmst, Lord Suffield, Colonel Sir 
Pertab Singh; Sir Francis de Winton, Viscount 
de Rochefoucauld, Count Potochi, Viscount 
Downe, Lord William Beresford, Lord Roberts, 
Mr. H. McCalmont, M.P., Mr. E. T. Hooley, 
Mr. M. D. Rucker, Mr. W. W. Astor, and 
Mr. Beit. 

It was originally’ intended not to have 
a formal luncheon, but to provide refresh- 
ments in a large tent for all who chose to go 
there prior to the sale. At the last moment, 
however, intimation was received that the 
Royal party intended lunching with their 





guests, and so the tent was kept closed until 


W. A. Rouch. their arrival. The affair was purely formal, 
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the only toast being that of ‘‘ Her Majesty,” 
proposed very briefly by the Prince of Wales, 
and immediately afterwards a move was made 
to the sale-ring, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales leading the way, H.R.H. genially chat- 
ting with his stud manager, Mr. W. Dickie. 
This gentleman, who, at one time, was con- 
nected with the famous stud owned by the 
Hon. E. Coke at Longford, Derby, has sole 
charge of the hackneys, at present much the 
largest section of the farm, Sir Dighton Probyn 
—who has, of course, general supervision of 
the whole—managing the thoroughbreds, whilst 
Mr. Beck has added to his many other duties 
that of the care of the Shires. 

All being seated, Mr. Arthur C. Beck, of 
the firm of Sexton, Grimwade, and Beck, who 
acted as auctioneer, briefly referred to the 
reputation the Prince had already established 
as a breeder, and evoked cheers by announcing 
that, encouraged by the success of H.R.H., 
more than one nobleman had decided to hold 
similar sales this season, their studs having 
been founded by stock purchased at Wolferton. 
The Prince of Wales had set a_ splendid 
example, and the result of his excellent judgment would be seen 
in the lots to be offered that day. 

The brood mares, with foals at feet, were first brought into 
the ring, the antics of the latter causing considerable amusement, 
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friend with whom he was seated that he had no idea of going in 
for hackneys when he reached the yard, was the purchaser of 
the first lot, the dark bay Fanny, with a Field Marshal filly, for 
go guineas - certainly a cheap lot. Top price in this section, 
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the Princess of Wales in particular being highly amused by 
their vagaries. H.R.H. was, by the way, armed with a Kodak, 
and took several snapshots as the lots were under the care of the 


auctioneer. Mr. M. D. Rucker, who meekly admitted to a 
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however, was reached when New York, a big winner, in foal to 
Royal Dane with a bay filly, Princess May, at foot, was brought 
into the ring. Being but ten, she has yet years of breeding, and 
since her purchase for some 250 guineas has proved a rare slave 
to the Royal stud. She is still of a fine show 
stamp, und there was considerable competition 
for her vefore Sir Walter Gilbey secured her 
for 560 guineas. Here was a bargain. The 
three year old fillies were but a moderate lot, 
the bargain bein, Casino, knocked down to 
Lord William Beresford for 80 guineas; but 
among the two year olds critics soon spotted 
Tuyra, a nicely-bred bay filly of more than 
average merit. She is of the Field Marshal— 
Star of Denmark stock, and was expected to 
realise a high figure. At 190 guineas, however, 
she was knocked down to Mr. M. D. Rucker, 
who, by this time, had quite decided to go in 
for hackneys. Can-Can and Eclat, both stylish 
fillies, also went wonderfully cheap to Mr. 
Rucker and Sir Walter Gilbey respectively, the 
former gentleman also getting the pick of the 
yearlings, Princess Manifred, at 165 guineas, 
although better judgment was shown by Lord 
Egerton of Tatton—who, by the way, has a 
sale very shortly—in picking up Agile Lily, a 
smart bay, for 120 guineas. This, to our mind, 
was one of the bargains of the day. Four 
ponies—unfortunately divided into two 1ots— 
were then brought into the ring, Lord Camoys 
becoming their purchaser at 850 guineas. 
These were the appropriately named CasH AND 
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CassIOBERRY (350 guineas). The latter was 
surely meant for Cassiobury? Both horses 
made charming pictures. 

Big prices were reached for the plums of 
the comprehensive hunter, hack, and harness 
horse section, the well-matched pair of grey geld- 
ings, STRATHBOGIE AND PERFECT Cure, being 
secured by Mr. Garrett Taylor, acting for Sir 
James Blyth, for 470 guineas, whilst Mr. Beit, 
of South African fame, was lucky to get Gay 
York, a bay geiding of fine action and nice 
manners, for 210 guineas. King David was 
another high-stepping free goer, for whom 
there was a considerable amount of competi- 
tion when he came under the auctioneer’s 
hammer. Two other pairs, Magdala and 
Harpley (which were sold to Count Potochi 
for H.M. the King of the Belgians), and 
Lady Olivia and Alethorpe Princess (pur- 
chased by Mr. H. McCalmont, M.P.), both 
topped 600 guineas, but, as on the occasion of 
the last sale two years ago, it was left for 
Mr. W. W. Astor to make the mighest bid, 
that gentleman having the two chestnuts, 
CastLeE Risinc AND Master Ruyt, knocked 
down to him for the sum of goo guineas, 
Mr. E. Cassel gave 500 guineas for a pair 
named Miss Bradfield and Doddy Rix, many 
judges considering the purchase a very good 
bargain. But moderate prices were realised 
for the hunters, which were, by the way, 
admirably ridden by that well-known amateur, 
Mr. W. Goodwin. The sale was certainly 
most satisfactory, and there is every appear- 
ance of the Wolferton Stud becoming one of 
the ‘most important in the country. The 
average price all round of: the lots sold— 
brood mares, hunters, hacks, and harness horses 
thrown in—was close upon one hundred and 
fifty guineas. 
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THE SUMMER OF 


\ Y HAT, in a moment of happy inspiration, the great Mr. 
Jorrocks called ‘the summer of our discontent,” is 
upon us. The hunting season is but a fading memory, 

and though we have forgotten in the manifold engagements of 
business, or pleasure, or sport, to wonder “what we shall do 
with ourselves next week, now that there is no hunting,” we 
still look longingly at hunting crops and spurs and _ other 
paraphernalia of the chase which may come in our way, and 
sigh for the time to be at work again. I would venture to bet long 
odds, if this is not a place “‘ within the meaning of the Act,” that 
there is no hunting man who has spent the last few weeks in the 
metropolis who has not found an occasion to call on some 
famous saddler to make a purchase, small or great, but, above 
all, to get a little hunting gossip. 

To the master of hounds, the huntsman, the whippers-in, 
and all the hunt staff, in fact, the summer of our discontent is a 
busy time. From “ early morn to dewy eve” are their energies 
employed, directly or indirectly, in endeavours to provide sport 
when falling leaves and gloomy skies again proclaim the glad 
tidings that horn and hound are awakening the echoes from 
John o’ Groats to Land’s End. First there are the puppies that 
have come in from walk to get licked into shape and broken 
in, hounds have to be dressed, and multifarious kennel duties to 
be performed, which keep the huntsman and his staff busy 
most days. Then there are the young puppies to be taken 
out to walk, and the keepers to be seen, and the farmers 
to be propitiated and made friends with, grievances to be 
examined, and, where they exist, to be put right, anda thousand 
and one things to attend to which make the Master of 
Hounds, when not a mere lay figure—a thing which happily 
seldom occurs—the busiest man on earth. 

To the hunting man who has some knowledge of, or takes 
some interest in, woodcraft, this season of the year also brings 
its attractive features. What greater pleasure can there be than 
for a man to have a litter of cubs on his place and to be able to 
watch, without disturbing them, their merry antics, or the care 
‘which the vixen bestows upon them? None, I think, save in 
hunting them, when the time arrives. Of course interference 
would be an impertinence, but master and huntsman are always 
glad of alittle information respecting the whereabouts of litters 
and what foxes are doing, matters which are an open book to 
the man who knows how to read it: 

And now from the abstract to the concrete for a moment. 
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OUR DISCONTENT. 


It is pleasing to know that in the North, at any rate, there is at 
present a good prospect. The Cleveland country, as ever, has a 
goodly lot of litters within its confines, and as Sam Morgan 
passed my carriage window in Retford Station a few days ago he 
told me that in Lord Galway’s country, famous for its good 
show of foxes, the record was being kept up. From Lord 
Middleton’s I hear that there is, as ucual, an excellent lot of 
litters, and Grant will be able to teach his hounds their business 
till they know it to perfection in those coverts so dear to his 
heart which surround Place Newton, than which I know none 
which are more charming on a fine August maining. In the 
Bramham Moor country, where mange played such havoc last 
season and the season previous, there is a better account, and 
though perhaps it would be too much to say that the tiresome 
and fatal disease has entirely disappeared, there is reason to hope 
that it is more circumscribed in its area, and that it is at any 
rate got under. The same remark applies to the York and Ainsty. 
In the Ainsty itself there is a good prospect, and as yet no 
mangy cubs have been seen, and in the Melbourne country the 
same state of things prevails. There is, however, the fly in the 
amber. I hear of a vixen having been found with a trap at her, 
and though the intentions of the trapper have been happily 
frustrated, and she lives to rear a goodly family, it is unpleasant 
to have to record that such a thing was done by a Yorkshire 
farmer as to set a trap for a fox, of malice prepense, and the 
more especially as the same man shot one if not more foxes. 
There is no excuse for this vulpecidism; for the hunt and 
hunting men behave liberally in the way of poultry damages, 
and farmers in the York and Ainsty Hunt are well treated by 
those who ride over their land. There is no need to emphasise 
the fact, for perhaps in no other country in England are there 
to be found upwards of three hundred farmers who voluntarily 
take down their wire in the hunting season. One man can, of 
course, do much harm, and it is satisfactory to know that this 
one man is spotted. In the -meantime,.I may ask, can it be 
expected that the Poultry Fund will continue to be distributed 
in a district where there are no foxes to commit depredations, 
and where poultry losses, when they take place, are due to 
ferrets and such small deer? It is to be hoped, however, that 
there will be no more cause of complaint, and that when 
Noyember comes round we shall have every reason to hope and 
to believe that no man is our enemy. 
Rep Rover. 
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YACHTS OF THE SEASON. 


URING the summer months it is no uncomiuon thing to 
hear of accidents to small yachts and sailing boats 
which involve loss of life to their occupants. These 

casualties are generally attributable to one of two causes, some- 
times to a combination of both, viz., to unsuitability of the craft 
employed, or to carelessness and ignorance on the part of those 
in charge. ’) 

The most extraordinary ideas prevail amongst the unini- 
liated as to what constitutes a safe boat. Some think that a 
repletion of ballast is best; others say that no weight should be 
used at all, and then a boat will float if capsized; whilst a third 
party will tell you that if you keep the main sheet in your hand you 
are infallible. Ballast, if properly employed, is, no doubt, a very 
powerful factor in giving a boat stability ; but, on the other hand, 
if a boat has no initial stability, not all the ballast in the world 
will make her safe. 

A sort of compromise is made in the Royal Navy between 
having ballast and not having it, for what is called water ballast 
is employed, and the boats’ crews are forbidden to use anything 
else. The theory is, that if the boats capsize they and the 
ballast (it is carried in breakers) will float, consequently the 
drowning men will have something better to catch at than the 
proverbial straw. So far so good, but in practice it is found that 
the specific gravity of sea water is not great enough to make 
efficient ballast; furthermore, it takes up a great quantity of 
room in a boat, and it cannot be stowed so close down to the 
keel (where it is wanted and is most effective) as lead or iron 
It is curious to note that whenever one reads of a ship’s boat 
going over some of the men meet with a watery grave. There 
is an old proverb which says that prevention is better than cure, 
and it is so in this case, for it is much better to have a boat 
properly ballasted with lead or iron than to trust to her floating 
when turned over, if water is employed. Another method of 
preventing a boat sinking when capsized is by having her fitted 
with air-tight compartments. They are, without doubt, very 
useful, but to be of any practical utility they must be very large, 
for 174 cubic feet of air will only float half-a-ton. This means 
that they will take up a great quantity of valuable space in a 
boat. 

Too much sail area is, again, responsible for many accidents. 
It is all very well for the novice to say that a big sail is soon 
reefed, but in practice it is no easy thing to shorten sail in a 
small craft when it is blowing hard. Sudden squalls may also 
be encountered, when the boat with a too great sail spread 
stands a poor chance. 

The type of boat that I would employ for safety would be 
one of good beam, somewhat flat on the bottom, and supplied 
with a sufficient quantity of lead ballast. She should have a 
moderate sail area, and be partly decked in, with good coamings 
round the well. If space could be found, air-tight compartments 
should also be provided, and these should consist of copper 
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tanks, fitted in two bulkheads, one in the bows and the other ir 
the stern. 

When sailing close to high land sudden squalls are often 
experienced, but they can generally be detected, for dark lines 
are seen to windward on the surface of the water as the squall 
approaches. On these occasions the best precautions to adopt 
are to be prepared both to luff and to ease the main sheet; but 
when these measures are carried to excess they become in them- 
selves dangerous, for accidents often happen through boats-being 
luffed before the wind strikes them, and from the helm being 
put down too hard. 

In both of these casés the effect is often to bring the boat 
on to the opposite tack, and consequently the way is taken off 
her ; then, if the squall continues, she is very likely to capsize, 
for a boat goes over much more quickly when stopped than 
when going through the water. No nervous men, therefore, 
ought to have the management of sailing boats, for they are very 
likely to fall into the above errors, just as nervous men very 
often jerk their horses in their mouths when jumping fences in 
the hunting field. The results are equally disastrous in both cases. 

We often hear the theoretical sailor saying that the main 
sheet ought never to be made fast ; but what would he say if he 
had to hold on to that important rope in a smart breeze for eight 
hours at a time, as often happens when a passage is being made. 
In squally weather, I do not deny that it is important to have 
the sheet free, or, at least, to have it so that it can be instantly 
released in case of emergency; but there are occasions, when 
cruising in small craft, on which it is impossible to have the 
sheet in one’s hand; but then, as before stated, it can be always 
made fast in such a manner that it can be let go immediately. 

In practice the safety of a boat depends chiefly on the man 
that has the tiller, not on the man that has the sheet ; for in a 
properly constructed and ballasted craft, it is very seldom indeed 
the sheet requires to be let go, whilst everything depends on the 
way the tiller is handled. With it a boat can be luffed so that 
the weight of wind is taken out of the sails without making 
them shake to any great extent, and consequently, directly the 
squall is past, the boat is speeding on her way again unharmed. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the importance of 
having everything connected with a boat made of the best 
material and in good working order, for the breaking of a rope or 
the failure of a block to act may very often involve loss of life. 
lt is a curious fact that, when anything does go wrong on 
board a boat, other things are sure to follow suit, and small craf< 
cannot be brought up to the wind and lie to whilst the damage 
is being repaired, like large vessels. 

Experience is, perhaps, after all the greatest factor in the 
safety of boat sailing, but this takes time to acquire, and must 
not only be gained by being much in sailing boats, but also by 
careful observation. A man of experience not only has resources 
for all emergencies, but, from his knowledge of boats in general, 
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he can tell, before he gues afloat, which are likely to prove safe, This handsome trophy is at present on view in the Yachting and 
or the reverse. In conclusion, we may say that boat sailing is Fisheries Exhibition at the Imperial Institute. The committee 
not a dangerous amusement, if a good type of boat is employed of the Royal Yacht Squadron handicapped the match (without 
and it is manned by those who thoroughly understand the nature appeal) as follows :—Meteor (scratch) to allow Britannia 15min. ; 
of the pastime in question. Hester, 46min.; and Mohawk, 80min. The wind was light 
The Monawk, which we illustrate this week, together with during the day, and Major Orr Ewing’s boat saved her time on 
the C’Lark and Speedwell, was built by Messrs. Fay and Co., her three competitors, and beat the second yacht, Hester, by 
of Southampton, in 1888, for Lieutenant-Colonel Villiers Bagot, 5min. 3sec. (on corrected time). 
from designs of Mr. C. P. Clayton. She was one of the first The C’Lark belongs to the one design Solent class, and is 
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large cutters to be constructed under the length and sail area owned by Captain J. Towers-Clark. She was raced with fair 
rule, which first came into operation in 1887, consequently she success last season, for out of forty-eight starts she secured 
had a greater displacement than the 4o-raters of later develop- thirty-seven prizes, and was first on ten occasions. Her prize 


ment. In 1890 she was purchased by Mr. C. F. Beck, and he, money amounted in all to £go. 
in February, 1892, sold her to Mr. G. Baring, who raced her for ‘The SPpEEDWELL, which is the property of Miss Cox, was the 
a couple of seasons, and in 1894 she became the property of largest prize-winner in the 24ft. class on the Solent in 1896. 
Major F. Shuttleworth, who kept her for only one season. This year, although several new boats have been built, she has 
During the last two years she has raced under the flag of Major again proved herself to be the fastest of the fleet. She was 
J. Orr Ewing, who, with her, was successful in winning Her designed by Mr. A. E. Payne. . 

EAMEW, 


Majesty’s Cup, value too guineas, at the Cowes Regatta of 1896. 
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PT SHE fertile and glowing genius of Lytton, who rejoiced in 
the splendours of his medizval ancestry, and illuminated, 
we may say, an English past with the richness almost of 

Oriental imagination, seems to be reflected in the grey walls and 

fantastic adornments of Knebworth. To look at his Hertfordshire 

home you would say that its many turrets and gilded vanes, its 
grotesque devices, and rare enrichments, might have been em- 
bodied out of the ideal realm of romance. The house seems to 
be invested with a character in full harmony with Lytton’s 
keen relish for esthetic beauty, his love for fantastic imageries 
and classic graces, his delight in legendary and _ historic 
splendours. They point out the room in which he sat secluded, 
writing rapidly the things his mind had conceived, until the fixed 
hour struck at which the morning’s work was done, and he 
issued forth to talk with his friends, while he paced in the 
shadowed avenues, the old-world alleys, or the classic ground of 

‘* Horace’s Garden.’ The cultivated mind, as he said, could 

not * lie fallow,” like a piece of exhausted glebe, and so, when 

he resorted for quiet to his fishing cottage for “the tranquil 
cruelty of angling,” casting his “ perfidious line over the lake,” 
he was drawing from these beautiful surroundings some _in- 
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spiration, support, or background for the creations of his fertile 
and versatile genius. , 

The house in which Lytton revelled had been vastly changed 
from its earlier state. His ancestor, Sir Robert de Lytton, 
of Lytton in the Peak of Derbyshire—a fighting knight of 
Bosworth Field —bought Knebworth and enriched and beautified 
it about the year 1495, and it was completed by Sir Rowland 
Lytton in the time of Elizabeth. The novelist’s mother, 
Mrs. Bulwer Lytton, took the ancient house, which had fallen, it 
is true, into decay, into her modern hands, and removed three 
sides of the structure which, with the fourth, formed a quadrangle. 
She preserved and restored, however, certainly with much taste, 
the spacious building which now remains. This is the enriched 
home of Sir Robert de Lytton. To preserve it intact was a 
great task successfully accomplished, and, however much the 
lover of old houses may regret the vanished structure, he cannot 
but admit that the portion which survives is highly interesting 
and richly beautiful. There is something singularly charming 
in the elaborate porch and two great wings flanked by turrets 
with cupolas, the fretted columns with their grotesque animals 
atop, and the vanes and pinnacles that rise skyward. So, 
too, on the other sides of the house 
there are unusual features and rare 
beauties which cannot be described 
here—heraldic enrichments, rebuses, 
badges, and quaint devices innumer- 
able. 

The entrance porch leads to the 
lobby and the great banqueting hall, 
a chamber about 56ft. in length, 24ft. 
broad, and 30ft. high, with a ceiling 
dating from early Tudor times, noble 
storied windows, an elaborate 
Elizabethan screen, and a minstrels’ 
gallery, a fine chimney-piece, said to be 
by Inigo Jones, and a host of interesting 
objects on its walls. Round the frieze 
runs an inscription of hospitable import 
beginning, ‘“* Read the rede of this roof- 
tree: Here be safe trust, opinion free ; 
Knightly right hand, Christian knee; 
Worth in all, wit in some; Laughter 
open, slander dumb.” Here, too, hang 
the Lytton banners, and that which the 
late Earl received in India when the 
Queen was proclaimed Empress. The 
noble oak drawing-room is entered from 
the hall, a splendid apartment, with a 
wonderfully enriched mantel, heraldic 
achievements in its windows, and many 
historic portraits on its walls. Here 
Pym, Eliot, and Hampden, guests 
of Sir William Lytton, who was 
attached to the Parliament cause, 
were used to meet and concert their 
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The library is stored with a rare collection of books, and 
often Lytton stood turning over pages in the deep oriel, and 
looking out over the beautiful gardens below. His writing-room 
is at the southern end of the western front, a sequestered spot, 
which was the delight of himself and his scarcely less famous 
son. An oaken staircase. with shield-bearing lions adorning its 
balustrade, ieads to a series of beautiful State apartments—one 
with stamped leather on its walls and strangely carved panels; 
another hung with rich tapestry: the oval drawing-room, and the 
great drawing-room, he latter most richly decorated, and 
possessing a carved mante:-piece with the Lytton arms, and the 
motto, “A Dieu toy, auix aimys foyer.” Another flight leads up 
from the hall to the minstrels’ gallery and the quaint round 
tower chamber, which is lined with embossed leather, and hung 
with several charming portraits. A corridor leads hence to the 
Falkland room-—Faikland was Sir Rowland Lytton’s son-in-law— 
and the Hampden chamber, where the patriot is said to have 
slept. These are characteristically decorated, and a passage 
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leads from thein to Queen Elizabeth’s bedchamber. It contains 
still the oaken bed upon which she slept, draped with the 
curtains which shadowed her. It was the year of the Armada, 
and the restored mantel bears a Latin inscription testifying that 
here Elizabeth slept in 1588, in the year when the Spaniards 
were worsted. 

To describe further the highly interesting chambers of 
Knebworth is impossible here. There is, perhaps, no other 
house in England so characteristically and elaborately decorated. 
All about it are spread most charming gardens, with the adorn- 
ment of quaint balustrades and statues. One secluded pathway 
leads to a laurel coppice, fancifully kept, which has sometimes 
been used as a sylvan ball-room. Another brings us by pleasant 
ways to the Garden of Horace, a retired place, with clipped 
yews and a delightful old-world character. A beautiful park, 
well stocked with game, and with several tine avenues leading to 
tiie house, surrounds this attractive country home. 

Joun Ley ann. 


A STRANGE FISH. 


N a wonderful story called “The Mystery of the Island,” 
Henry Kingsley says (for being dead he yet speaketh) 
that in your own heart, if you will only look deep enough, 

you will find a mystery more interesting than any ever set forth 
by the craftiest story-teller, and as a boy (ignorant of the at- 
traction of an eco) | wondered what the old fellow meant, but his 
words have often occurred to my mind since then, when I have 
heard ignorant people ridiculing “ big fish stories ” as exaggerated, 
or widely impossible; for although before you have ever tried 
fishing at all, the exploits of some of these Munchausens of the 
river will strike you as beyond the scope of ordinary experience, 
when once you have fairly plunged into the adventures of this 
sport yourself you will have incidents to relate beside which the 
ancient tales are lustreless. 

Many (too many) people fish in the waters of the United 
Kingdom, but very few pass through a season (or, indeed, a 
week), rod and line in hand, without coming across some out-of- 
the-way incident which tends to brighten the tedium of existence. 
[ am not speaking of the Thames angler for barbel—I suppose 
an incident would lay him out stark dead on the bank—but if 
you go to Wales or Devon, and cast your fly over waters which 
have been threshed into foam by a regiment of ardent, but 
generally inefficient anglers, you will meet with some adventure, 
either with man or beast, which (in your estimation) will 
be worthy of being recorded beside the experiences of those 
penmen of the line whose exploits always seem to the untravelled 
so doubtful in their details. 

In fact, the absence of the commonplace in trout and salmon 
fishing has given rise to two things, which I venture to put forward 
as evidence of what I say; firstly, the angler feelsa distinct sense of 
disappointment after a day’s fishing which gives no result beyond 
exactly what was expected, and, secondly, ‘fish-tales,”’ though 
common, and sometimes true, are so curious and noteworthy 
that they pass for fables amongst the vulgar. No one believed 
in that tarpon until he was stuffed and hung up in his glass case 
in the Strand. 

Take another instance: A coupie of Oxford undergraduates 
are fishing for trout—four to the pound—in a tiny Welsh brook 
which has not yielded a good half-pounder for weeks. You think 
they have no prospect of remarkable achievements, especially as 
i water-bailiff patrols the bank, and occasionally insists on 
examining their flies to see thit the maximum pattern for fario 
is not exceeded. Hours pass; you get tired of watching the 
fruitless casting, so does the water-bailiff, and you go your ways. 
In the evening you dine with those undergraduates, and there is 
with you an unexpected and unwilling guest, come on a most 
[ressing invitation, and come to stay. He is a five-pound grilse 
\ ho had no business to want a trout-fly; a grilse which the 
young man in the deerstalking cap had no business to expect, 
still less to kill; a grilse that took a good deal of dexterous 
killing, too, on that whippy little rod, and you are quite sorry 
you missed the fun. If you had been far away in Oxford or 
London you would have laughed, incredulous, but in the Welsh 
village, within sound of the babbling brook, you take it as an 
ordinary bit of luck, but, of course, to be kept dark as Erebus 
until your departure. 

1 could multiply instances, but the one illustrated here 
will suffice for the present to show that fishing even in 
small streams is very unlike going “round the world in 
eighty days” in the estimation of Mr. Phileas Fogg, the hero 
of that exciting volume, for the Unforeseen always, or nearly 
always, exists, and it is the salt of angling. 

It was in Devonshire, and I can say with one of the sixty- 
— minor poets, at any rate when I am in a mood of hyper- 

vole :—- 





‘¢ For me there’s nought I would not leave 
For the good Devon land, 
Whose orchards down the echoing cleeve 
Bedewed with spray-drift stand, 
And hardly bear the red fruit up 
That shall be next year’s cider-cup.” 


I was fishing a well-known stream which a great many 
people have fished before and since, and if there was water, and 
they were skilled men of their hands, not despising the day of 
small things, they enjoyed themselves, I make no doubt, just as 
I did; but it is certainly something that they did not do which I 
am now to relate. 

A friend of the friends with whom I was staying had been 
expected the day before, but had turned up missing, as he would 
have expressed it, and as I fished, I wondered what sort of a fire- 
eater he would be—he was an “orf’cer bhoy” from a distant 
depot—and whether he had a Field-Marshal’s baton in his 
haversack. Being accustomed to the dazzling delights of polo 
and huntitg, he would probably prefer the ‘ Devon and 
Somerset” to the four-ounce trout. 

The sun shone hotly on the water, the sweet smell of the 
honeyed heather rose faintly on the delicious air, and I was 
leisurely tying on a fresh fly, when the subject of my meditations 
interrupted them, and greeted me very frankly. He was a thick- 
set, athletic-looking young fellow, dressed in the usual Norfolk 
jacket and knickerbockers, and, as we were to stay in the same 
house, we needed no other introduction. He lauzhingly examined 
my basket of small fish, and at once begged me to lend him iny 
rod and tackle “ just to have a go,” as he said. 

“It’s too bright to catch much,” was my commonplace reply, 
as I handed over the rod. 

‘Oh! but I want to fish, badly,” he went on, “but, like a 
jackass, I left all my traps behind—in fact, this is all my gear.” 
And he drew from one of his capacious pockets a glittering metal 
model of a small fish. 

“Turned for me out of one solid piece by a chap at 
Woolwich,” he explained. 

The thing looked bright and smart, but was of course very 
heavy, and it had no attachment of any kind, but he did not 
seem to mind the deficiency in the least, and was brimming over 
with expectant hope. My rod, a heavy ten-footer from a village 
shop in the wilds of Wales, was strong enough for the job, and 
when I had lent him a set of hooks from a medium - sized 
phantom, he was soon ready to scare into fits everything finny 
within reach of his tackle. 

I told him that the Long Pool was the place for him, a deep 
and dark but small pool a short distance below us, and he 
immediately started off down stream. I remained to light a pipe, 
shouting after him that when he got tired he could join me at the 
neighbouring inn for lunch. 

But in about five minutes I heard him yclling for help, and 
I was not at all surprised, for there were many more trees than 
fish about the Long Pool, and all very hungry for that minnow ; 
however, I was wrong. 

I walked leisurely down to free the hooks, as I supposed, 
and found the Lieutenant apparently fast in a subaqueous log of 
the largest size. 

«The net!” he shouted, “get the net! I’ve got a fish. 
Hooray.” 

It so happened that I had no net; for it was a useless 
encumbrance ; with the troutlets of that stream I had long ago 
found that persuasion was the better way, for they only averaged 
six inches at the best. 

“No net?” he exclaimed, wrathfully, “what the blazes 
—-you don’t fish without a net?” 
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* Yes, I do,” I said, sarcastic, as I joined him on the stones; 
‘“‘ they use the gaff on this river.” 

So they do, lower down, but that’s another fish-tale. . 

“ Well, take my cap,” he said, ‘‘ or your own, and, by jinks, 
mind you don’t miss him.” 

Meanwhile the line remained fast to the bottom of the pool, 
while the excited fisherman danced about in an ecstasy of complete 
enjoyment. I ran round the bank as quickly as I could, for the 
sides were very steep, and when I got to the opposite side the 
subaqueous log had swung round, and was evidently making for 
the waterfall at the bottom, the strength of the current, I 
supposed, making it spin. 

We arrived there together, the log and I, and before any- 
thing untoward occurred [ got my cap into the water, and 
somehow or other—goodness knows how—I hoicked out, not a 
dead snag, but a live monster of a fish. Whereupon my new 
acquaintance cheered till the welkin rang again, and all the 
Doones of Badgworthy turned in their respective tombs. 

The fish had a long square head, and a brutal projecting 
under jaw, silvery sides, and numerous large black and brown 
spots near the gills. Was it trout or salmon, fario or salar, fair 
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game or poaching, dinner in comfort or £5 and costs? 
We did not either of us know, and I am not at all sure now, 
but it was worth weighing, so we took it to the inn and weighed 
it—it was 53lb. 

Under the mellowing influence of ‘this year’s cider-cup ” 
and Devonshire cream, we decided, with the hearty concurrence 
of the innkeeper, that it was a trout, but when we came to eat it 
we found it more like sodden pink cotton-wool than anything 
else I can think of. What was it ? 

The Lieutenant fished no more that day—he was satisfied, 
he said, with breaking one record, and his feat somehow took the 
sting out of my homely style of angling, and made me feel a civil 
kind of inferiority. But the Field-Marshal’s baton was not in 
his haversack after all, or at any rate was buried with him 
without ever being seen, for the unfortunate young man lost his life 
soon afterwards in a miserable hole and corner accident scarcely 
noticed in the papers, which ought to have happened to some 
brainless groom without ‘‘two thousand pounds of education,” 
and the makings of a first-class British officer. 

I wonder who has that minnow now. 

Brapnock Haut. 








CYCLING, 


. SHE name of John Murray associated with guide-books has always been 
one to conjure with. The latest venture of this kind published by the 
firm shows that it is moving with the times, on wheels, for it is in the 

form of a cycling handbook, embracing that southerly and westerly run out of 

London which brings the rider to the edge of the beautiful New Forest 

country. 

No doubt, if this first cycling handbook prove a success, others will follow, 
until we may hope to see the whole country mapped out by the series. In the 
meantime, the present little volume combines the merits of clearness, portability, 
precision, and an element of the literary pretensions that has ever lifted all this 
firm’s handbooks just a little above the ordinary guide-book class. There is no 
more charming country for the cyclist than the New Forest itself—beautiful 
scenery, perfect roads, everything in perfection except the forest fly. This 
creature is not the ordinary fly, but one peculiar to the locality, flat, hard, and 
very like the Indian bullock fly. It does not sting, but crawls over you with a 
maddening persistency. The only comforting reflection is that it is worse for 
the equestrian than the cyclist. It drives a horse that is unused to the forest 
and its ways nearly mad, but the most highly mettled and nervous cycle takes 
no notice of it. 

It will be denied, of course, at first glance, that there are degrees of mettle 
and nervousness in cycles. “They have qualities, however, of which the effect is 
precisely as if they were endowed with the sensitiveness of a thoroughbred. 
Some bicycles, for instance, permit themselves to be ridden with the hands oft 
by even very moderately skilled riders. Others, that respond more quickly to 
the helm, require the balancing power of an adept to keep their equilibrium 
without a helping hand, and it is not generally the most delicately made cycles 
that lend themselves most kindly to this rather showy mode. Chiefly this riding 
without the hands on the bars is a matter of even balance and even pedalling. 
Confidence, of course, on the moral side, has a deal to say to it, but that is a 
necessary essential of all balancing arts. After all it is a style of riding that is 
much of a four de force, seldom useful. At the same time, it is obvious 
that it is a sign of the perfect balance and pedalling, and, so far, of good 
riding. 

It is likely enough that the good riding of this generation will be cnly the 
indifferent riding of the next. At all events, it is very certain that good riding 
will be very much more general, for the simple reason that the next will be a 
generation that learned its cycling at the right learning age—in childhood, 
Cycling as a popular pursuit is scarcely old enough for many of the generation 
now risen to have picked it up as children, We learn all our lessons so much 
more easily in that forgotten age, especially the lessons of balance, 

A book recently written conjointly by Mr. and Mrs. Workman will not be 
likely to tempt many cyclists to extend their tours to the less known parts of 
Spain. It was not so much that the roads were bad—though they were bad— 
as that the mules were in such a degraded state of civilisation as to shy most 
outrageously, generally clean out of the road, at the unwonted sight, Perhaps 
it was the cycling lady that they especially objected to, But if the matter had 
ended with the shying of the mules that would not have greatly mattered to the 
cyclist. Unfortunately the disturbance was apt to communicate itself to the 
temper of the muleteers, who expressed their disapproval by a literal guerra al 
cuchillo—they drew knives, and were sometimes within an ace of using them — 
not on the tyres or any mechanical parts of the machine, but on the persons of 
the riders. Add to this the ubiquitous flavour of garlic in country inns, and 
Less Known Spain does not strike one as an ideal land for the cyclist. Italy is 
a great deal better, only before going there it is well to be elected a member of 
the French Touring Club, It is said to serve you better than membership of 
the English C.T.C, in that classic land, Holland is the country on the 
Continent that seems specially designed for the cyclist, ‘‘ Take about a brick 
with you to stand on and you can see the whole country,” says a humourist, and 
the roads are as good as they are level. Curious and interesting it is—but 
picturesque, scarcely! The New Forest is better, 

A terrible dog and cycle story comes from France—for a wonder it is 
told against the Germans. We should rather have expected it reported of the 
‘*boul-dogues” of ferfide Albion’ The tale is that sincé the introduction of 
cycles as machines of war the Germans have begun to train the big dogs called 
Great Danes to attack cyclists—but with discrimination. The dogs are taught 
to attack any cyclist in the uniform of the French or of the Russian Army, but 
to spare the cyclist in the martial garb of any member of the Triple Alliance. 
England, as usual, is ‘‘ out of it ”’—in her normal position of splendid isolation. 
But conceive some of the details of the picture thus suggested. First, and not 
least, there is the training of the great dogs to discriminate. For this purpose 
men are dr-ssed in the uniforms that are to be respectively spared and assassinated. 


The uniforms are thickly padded, as they would well require to be; and 
then the cyclist, thus apparelled, rides within the ken of the dogs. They are 
encouraged to attack the Frenchman or the Russian, but are thrashed if they 
make a little mistake and ‘‘ go for ” a triple ally instead. That is all very well for 
the dogs, but surely it must be just a little severe on the human subjects of the 
experiments, But why Great Danes? Surely this is a waste of canine tissue ! 
A fox-terrier will upset a bicycle. And, if Great Danes, what is the triple 
ally supposed to be doing all the while that the dog is rending him in 
pieces? <A good bell-mouthed pistol fired at short range would very soon 
settle the business of the Great Dane, while it might be possible to miss the 
fox-terrier. 

But assuredly the whole story must belong to ben ‘rovato’s large family. 
The notion is in one aspect too childish, and, in another, too grisly for 
modern warfare. Moreover, the canine discrimination is scarcely sufficiently to 
be relied on. But it suggests glorious possibilities. The meeting of a skilled 
cyclist, armed with lance or pig-spear, and a fierce Great Dane would be a 
spectacle worthy of the amphitheatre of old Rome. Polo on bicycles is bad 
enough, both for the rider and the machine, but this suggestion of pig-sticking 
on cycles conjtires up a scene of far more exciting sport. Could not Mr. Lauri, 
who does the monkey and the cat in the pantomimes, be persuaded to take the 
part of the dog—well-padded, like the victims of the reported German experi- 
ments—so that’ we might have a pig or dog sticking cycling contest at the 
Agricultural Hall? Surely it would be the most attractive feature of the pro- 
gramme for the Military Tournament. In the meantime, it would seem to 
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behove the civilian cyclist to study his costume with some precision while in 
Germany, especially in the vicinity of the military depdts, lest it assimilate in 
any way to the uniform of the French or Russian Army—safest of all, perhaps, 
to adopt a dress resembling the uniform of one of the triple allies ; but this is 
not always comfortable for cycling. 

In England, where one cycles without these trained canine terrors, the 
neat and safe arrangement of the trouser is one of the chief troubles of the male 
rider, There are many methods—safety-pins, clips, a sort of garter round the 
bottom of the trouser leg, and so on. But the neatest of all that has come 
under the present writer’s notice is a species of gaiter, resembling those short 
spats that men wear over the top of shooting-boots (as opposed to the spats 
that are worn with shoes and go down over the instep). Of course, to take 
in the trouser, the spat has to be made rather larger than the ordinary boot spat, 
but otherwise ‘it is almost identical. Under this, the trouser end will lie folded 
neatly away, so that it cannot give any trouble or be in any danger of entangle- 
ment in the chain or elsewhere. It is also protected from splashings of mud, 
and does not come out rent and mangled out of all recognition, as it is apt 
to appear after the pointed attentions of the safety-pins or clips. It is beyond 
comparison the best contrivance for giving to the respectable trouser the 
comfort and safety of knickerbockers and stockings. 

As a rule, the interest in cycle racing is rather far to seek, but the 
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races in which J. W. Stocks twice beat J. Platt-Betts at the Crystal Palace 
last week had an unusual quality of interest, if only from the rather unexpected 
result, and the breaking of the mile record by the winner in Imin. 46 I-5sec. 
In the second race, Stocks covered 30m. 1640yds. in the hour, and won by 
220yds. 

Sussex, as a recent bicycle ride from Horshain to Littlehampton has proved, 
is at its very best in these days of June, and we may be well assured that 
Matthew Arnold, who is far excellence the poet of the garden, had in his mind 
some less sunny county when, under date ‘before the roses and the longest 
day,” he wroate— 

‘Soon will the high midsummer pomps be on, 
Soon shall we have gold-dusted snapdragon.” 
In truth the high midsummer pomps are in progress already in happy Sussex. 
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Every cottage wall is bright with roses, red and crimson and yellow and white, 
snapdragon isin full blossom, and the air is instinct with fragrance. The last part 
of this little ride |involves severe toil followed by great reward. No man can 
ride up the steep slope of the South Downs, scarified as they are by 
the ponderous waggons which have creaked and skidded down their flinty 
surface. But when the summit is reached there are two miles of gentle slope 
through Arundel Park amidst the most lovely and diversified scenery, and from 
Arundel to Littlehampton is plain sailing, But the wise man will stay at 
Arundel. 

Messrs. John Player and Sons, the well-known tobacco manufacturers of 
Nottingham, have issued some very handy little pocket maps for cyclists and 
pedestrians. Given away with a pound, not of tea, but ‘f Player’s Navy Cut, 
they form a novel but most useful advertisement. 
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EW names in the modern 
kennel world are more 
popularly familiar or 

more respected than that of 
Mrs. Horsfall, of Redgrave 
Hall, Diss, Norfolk, and there 
are few kennels to-day which 
contain so many noteworthy 
specimens of the Great Dane. 
To say that Mrs. Horsfall has 
been fond of pets from child- 
hood is to be commonplace, 
for she is a real lover of 
Nature, and, as such, her 
petland is a land without 
boundaries. 

Everything that. has 
affection to be developed, or 
character to be trained, is 
treated with tenderness, and 
the result is tat all the 
little wild strangers within 
her gates are Mrs. Horsfall’s 
pensioners. 

At one time or another 
most of our small wcodland 
folk have been admitted to her 
friendship—the otter, perhaps, 
alone excepted, for she asks 
me if I know where she can 
get one of baby age to educate 
and tame. 

Squirrels she has had, 
and dormice living at large, 
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without the dull formalities of cages; hedgehogs and _ badgers, 
which, with little trouble, proved themselves affectionate 
and biddable, and cleanly, wholesome little persons withal ; 
foxes that became as tame and trustworthy as ever foxes can. 
Nor have moles, rats, and mice been excluded from the 
scope of her regard, and in all cases alike she has proved the 
truth of the saying that docility in wild things is only a question 
of sympathy and a matter of patience. Indeed, Mrs. Horsfall, | 
fancy, possesses the most enjoyable faculty of winning the con- 
fidence of animals, for whether it is a poor little hedgehog, 
picked, half-drowned, out of the lake, or a huge, high- 
spirited boarhound, with all the courage of the dog and the 
strength of the lion, each alike confesses fearlessly to her in- 
fluence, and with unquestioning trust accepts her kindness 
as the pled se of honourable friendship. 

But Mrs. Horsfall’s first favourites now are, and ever have 
been, horses and dogs, and it is as goodly a sight as may well 
be pictured to see the mistress of Redgrave Hall on horse- 
back with her escort of Great Danes galloping about her 
as freely as the horse, and with quite a military accuracy of 
movement, 

Redgrave Hall stands in a richly-wooded park of nearly 
four hundred acres, beautifully studded with groves of oaks, 
with an extensive lake well stocked with fish, which I believe 
are allowed to disport themselves without fear of “hook and 
line.”’ 

It was on this lake, by the way, some years ago, one 
of the keepers had his attention drawn to a swan with its 
head held under water in a peculiar way, and on rowing out to sce 
what was the matter, he found to his astonishment that the 
head was fast in the jaws of a monster pike. Moreover, this act 
of rapine cost the captor its life, as it could not swallow the 
whole swan, the head and neck sufficing to choke it. 

But, the dogs! Among the Redgrave hounds fights are 
virtually unknown, and, indeed, at times, the whole kennel are 
allowed, when their mistress is with them, to mix together, and 
such is the control possessed by Mrs. Horsfall that she has 
never yet been called upon to call a dog to order by threats. 
Yet, strange to say, she takes no credit to her training for this 
(though, for myself, | must say I think the training has all to do 
with it), for she is of the opinion that of all breeds the Great 
Dane is the gentlest as a woman's pet and companion for 
children, and quite the safest of dogs. 

It is thought by many that the Dane is indolent, but 
with this Mrs. Horsfall emphatically disagrees, and not without 
good reason, for her dogs are always ready for a gallop, and 
run for miles at great speed—* like deerhounds,” she says. 
Iayverness for exercise she encourages from puppyhood, as she 
considers it, and properly, very necessary to strength and 
straightness of limb. 

An exhibitor of several years’ standing, and_ sincerely 
interested in dogs, she is, of course, a great supporter of clubs. 
A vice-president and founder of the Ladies’ Kennel Association, 
she is also a member and judge of the Great Dane Club, and an 
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associate of the Kennel Club; while as to the quality of her 
kennel, I cannot do better than quote Mr. Hood Wright's words 
in his review of 1896, wherein he says, ‘‘ Mrs. Horsfall has 
been rewarded after several years’ patience, enthusiism, and 
judgment, by being owner of a long -way the best kennel in 
England, and I question if there is one on the Continent which 
can equal it.” 

Of Mrs. Horsfall’s judgment of the breed to which she 
gives her preference, there can be no higher testimony than her 
unanimous election by the Great Dane Club as one of its 
specialist judges; nor as con- 
veying an expression of public 
opinion as to her first appear- 
ance in the ring as judge can | 
do better than quote the Ladies’ 
Kennel Journal :—* Mrs. Hors- 
fall’s judging of Great Danes 
at the Liverpool Dog Show 
proved a distinct triumph for 
her. The entry was enormous, 
and her decisions were unani- 
mously approved; while her 
pluck in sending one or two 
dogs out of the ring and calling 
in the veterinary inspector to 
others was most favourably 
commented on, and many pre- 
sent regretted that such a 
course was not the invariable 
practice by judges.” 

Nor is the high opinion 
of her judgment confined to 
this country, for. among the 
many pleasant experiences of 
her connection with the dog 
world, must surely be cherished 
her recognition at Amsterdam, 
where she was invited to 
judge the Great Danes, and 
where, carrying the great 
bouquet, with its streamers of 
red, white, and blue, with 
which she had been presented, 

“== she performed her duties in a 
Baker Street, manner that gave universal 
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satisfaction alike to spectators, exhibitors, and 
the commiitee of management of the sh-w. 

Of her dogs, she is, perhaps, and justly, 
proudest of Hannipat or RepGrave, the dog 
which created a little foreign controversy after 
his defeat at Cruft’s of Bosco Colonia, the 
Dutch favourite. Champion Hannibal of Red- 
grave, K.C.S.B. 5934, was born in June, 1894, 
and is in colour a rich red brindle; full of life 
and activity, he is exceedingly graceful and of 
extraordinary quality, whiie his offspring now 
being reared at Redgrave Hall are more than 
promising. 

The only fault the admizers of Bosco 
Colonia could find with Hannibal (though they 
picked him to pieces) was that his tail curls 
upwards at the tip, but in my opinion Hannibal 
fairly beat Bosco in size, symmetry, and head. 
Bosco’s head is too small, and he stands too 
wide in front — two faults which more than 
counterbalance a “gay tail.” The pedigree of 
Hannibal discloses his direct relationship with 
Harras II., a hound whose type is held up on 
the Continent as perfection. He stands 33}in. 
high and has the best of legs and feet. Sweet @ ‘ 
tempered to a degree, he is a very determined ((/eppa ceo 
guard if he suspects any harm to his mistress, r 7 
and on one occasion, when she slipped on 
ice and fell somewhat stunned, he not only 
displayed great solicitude, but curiously enough 
hit upon a very happy way of showing it, for 
rubbing his cold nose gently backwards and 
forwards over her forehead and temples, he 
helped to remove the dizziness into which the 
fall had thrown her. 

Hannibal was imported by Mrs. Horsfall 
last September, and had won at Amsterdam 
1st Novice, 1st Limit, 2nd Open, and at 
The Hague, 1st Limit, rst Open, and 1st 
Local. 

Since his arrival at Redgrave Hall, 
Hannibal has had a continuous record of first 
prizes and championships, and they’ include 
1st Novice, Brighton — where he made his 
English début; Championship, rst Novice, and 
Ist Open, Kennel Club; Championship and 
ist Open, Birmingham; Championship and 
1st Open, Cruft’s; Championship and_ st 
Open, Leicester; and brace, team, and 
special prizes have followed in sequence, of 
course. 

GopricH oF RepGrave, K.C.S.B. 5944, 
is a larger dog than Hannibal, and in many 
points may be termed his equal, but he loses to 
him in head and expression, and for showing 
purposes he is very trying, owing to an 
intensely nervous disposition, which makes 
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him, seen in public, at nis very worst. No 
one would recognise Godrich as the same dog 
at home, where he is full of life and fun, unless 
he takes it into his head that a stranger is 
looking at him, when at once he assumes a 
most dejected air. Some puppies of his are 
excellent. Godrich, in spite of his wretchedly 
helpless sort of expression in the ring, has 
won ten prizes and specials, of which no fewer 
than eight have been firsts. 

Champion WiNnpLeE Princess, K.C.S.B. 
30,462, born in 1889, is one of the first Great 
Danes owned by Mrs. Horsfall, and it follows, 
therefore, although she is now of an age past 
showing with success, that she is a great 
favourite with her mistress, who never forgets 
what she was. Moreover, she is the only full- 
grown English-bred Dane in the kennels, a 
fact which adds to her importance. In spite of 
her 74 years, she is as active and playful asa 
kitten. She loves swimming in the lake, and 
will dive all day for stones if allowed—a habit 
which it is impossible to break her of, and the 
result is that she has broken many of her teeth, 
and therefore in the ring deceives many judges 
into thinking her older than she really is. Ler 
parentage is Nicholas by Fatima, and she has 
won no fewer than twelve championships and 
thirty-five first prizes, as well as innumerab!e 
second and third prizes. 

Champion SELwoop NINON was imported 
by Mr. Hood Wright, and passed into the 
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ownership of Mrs. Horstall last 
year, on her return from India. 
Ninon isa graceful, upstanding 
animal, and she moves well and 
can gallop at an extraordinary 
pace. She has distinguished 
herself with nineteen firsts and 
nine seconds, besides specials 
and championship. 

Lore of Redgrave, one of 
the latest arrivals, is the beau- 
tiful novice which made her 
first appeal for public favour 
at Birmingham, where she won 
first in her class. Her next 
appearances were at Cruft’s, 
where she was awarded Ist 
Limit, and at Leicester, where 
she took Championship and Ist. 
Lore is a magnificent hound, 
straight legs, beautiful outline, 
and, as I remember her at 
Cruft’s, she is a picture of 
elegance and_ strength, but 
when the photographs were 
being taken by Mr. Fall, of 
Baker Street, she was nursing 
a litter of seven puppies to 
Godrich, which were oniy ten 
days old, and so she is not 
included in the pictures. 

Emma IlI., the dam of 
Hannibai—a fact which to me 
makes her one of the most 
interesting of the collection of 
Great Danes at Redgrave Hall  /4olo. by 7. Fall, 
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—is an enormous bitch, of gogd quality, 
and of arichred fawn incolour. Her neck 
is beautifully long and arched, and she 
has great depth of muzzle, and, as the 
visitors to Redgrave Hall never fail to 
say, ‘As she stalks the grounds she 
looks like a great lioness.”’ 

Of Selwood Ninon’s puppies by 
Hannibal of Redgrave, the dog is an 
orange brindle and his sister is a red 
fawn, and for their age they are very 
perfect specimens of the breed, and | 
shall be as disappointed as their owner 
if they do not make their mark. 

Mrs. Horsfall takes great pride in 
the healthy appearance of her dogs, and 
it is needless to say that, having such 
a wish, and a practical knowledge of 
what is necessary to maintain a healthy 
record, her kennels are modelled on 
the most sanitary lines and kept 
scrupulously clean, and are all closed 
in, dry, and warm. She also keeps 
loose boxes in the stables for her dogs. 

Her gentle method of training and 
controlling her Danes is admirable. 
The whip has no place in her kennels, 
for the dogs are trusted, and justify the 
trust imposed in them by obedience 
to voice and gesture. To the visitor they 
are as courteous as their mistress is 
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RICHMOND HORSE SHOW. 


ICHMOND HORSE SHOW has now obtained an 
assured position amongst the horse shows of the country, 
and the now defunct Islington June Horse Show, held at 

the Agricultural Hall for so many years, never in its best day 
quite filled the place which the Richmond Horse Show seems 
now certain to take. The surroundings it is unnecessary to 
dilate upon, for the picturesqueness of the Old Deer Park, at 
Richmond, is proverbial, and nowhere, not even at Ball’ Bridge, 
Dublin, is there to be found a better or a more convenient ring. 
Indeed, whether for harness horses, hacks, or hunters, it cannot be 
excelled, and it is of great advantage that the harness horses can 
be shown on a track which is for all practical purposes a road 
such as they have to do their work on. ,The arrangements of 
stand and lawns, too, leave nothing to be desired, and a general 
desire to afford as much information as possible pervades all the 


officials, from the highest to the lowest. There have now been 
six shows held by the Richmond Horse Show Society, and 
experience has been gained in the ordinary management of the 
show, so that although some modifications in the programme 
might be made with advantage, it is not only a liberal one but 
is drawn out on sound lines. Then, again, the judging is got 
through with an expedition which is commendable, and which 
may be held up asan example to show managers and stewards at 
older established meetings. _A prompt start was made on each 
day, and no time was wasted. With respect to the programme, 
it would be a move in the right direction if it were ‘made im- 
possible to show a harness horse in a hack class. As I shall 
have occasion to show, some of the hack classes were, to a cer- 
tain extent, spoiled by being filled with harness horses. It 
has become, at many shows and with many judges, the 
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fashion to award prizosin hack gee 
classes to the highest steppers, 
quite regardless as to whether 
they are fitted for saddle horses, | 
and this naturally makes the 
man who owns a good hack ' . 
(in whom, by the way, extra- ‘ 
vagant action would be a defect, 
as any man who buys a horse 
for his own riding would admit) 
chary of showing him. But 
the insertion of a condition to 
the effect that no horse would 
be eligible for the hack classes 
that had ever been shown in 
harness, would not enly pre- 
vent-an anomaly, but would 
add materially to the interest 
of the show. It is somewhat 
incongruous, too, to see the 
same animal shown as a covert 
hack, a road hack, and a polo 
pony; and though it is by no 
means impossible that a horse 
may to some extent fill the re- 
quirements of all three classes, 
the fact cannot be disguised 
that exceptional excellence as 
a polo pony or covert hack 
tends to the cultivation of those qualities which are not alto- 
gether desirable in a road or park hack. 
Having said so much, I will proceed to the show, which 
in many respects excelled its predecessors. The classes were 
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not taken in the order of the catalogue, and perhaps it will 
be more convenient to follow the order in which the judging 
took place. The hunters were judged by Mr. E. Douglas 
Pennant and Mr. Owen C. Wallis; the hacks by Lord 
Lonsdale and Mr. Romer 
Williams; the harness horses 
by Mr. Burdett-Coutts, Mr. R. 
G. Heaton, and Mr. Harry 
Livesey; and the chargers by 
Lord Annaly. The covert hack 
class, with which proceedings 
were commenced, was a large 
one, and though there were 
some harness horses with the 
true “knee and curb chain” 
action to be found in it, it 
certainly compared favourably 
as regards riding horses with 
many classes of so-called covert 
hacks that have been seen in the 
ring. Mr. W. J. Smith’s 
Vedette, a nice stamp of mare 
that looked like a comfortable 
conveyance, was placed first, 
Mr. Rose, of Rugby, being 
. second with Royalty, a finetype 
of riding horse, but scarcely so 
typical a covert hack as Mr. 
Cox’s Fidget, a game, sporting- 
looking grey, such as anyone 
would like to ride a long dis- 
tance to covert ‘through dub 
Coovright—"C.L." and mire.” Mr. Drage was 
reserve with Missy, a gallop- 
ing pony standing less than 
14h, 2in. 

The class of hunters that 
had never won a prize above 
the value of £5 previous to the 
date of entry was a fairly good 
one, Mr. J. H. Stokes winning 
with a big useful horse in the 
brown Torment by Torpedo. 
He has many good points 
about him, but might gallop 
with a little more force. Mr. 
Bolitho’s Pugilist was very 
lucky to get second, for he 
is certainly not built on such 
good hunting lines as Mr. John 
Drage’s The Favourite, a 
hunter all over, full of 
courage, and with the best of 
action in all his paces. Mr. 
Drage was also reserve with 
Spite, a horse of rather different 
stamp that made a fair show. 
Messrs. Mason and Brown 
showed Rocket in this class, 
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was manifested when the 
Crystal Palace triple winner 
and reserve for the champion- 
ship was left out in the cold 
entirely. He js quite the right 
sort, looking as well in the ring 
as he will do in his place when 
hounds run. Mr. Drage’s The 
Favourite and he look like 
“hunters” as well as show- 
yard horses, and they give the 
idea that they would be gallop- 
ing on when hounds had run 
hard over a big country for 
forty minutes—an impression 
which is by no means created 
by the majority of showyard 
hunters, who seem as if they 
were only made to look at. 
Light-weight hunters 
made a very good show, and as 
Mr. T. D. John’s GenparME 
was one of the exhibits, it was almost a foregone conclusion 
where the first prize would go. Gendarme, who under the 
name of Champion won so many prizes for Lord Dysart 
last year, has grown into a magnificent horse, and it is 
difficult to say whether one likes him best standing still or 
moving. In the able hands of Mr. * Jack’? Goodwin he made 
a splendid show, moving with that freedom and force which 
characterise the well-bred as opposed to the common-bred 
horse. Though shown in the light-weight class, the condi- 
tions for which specify that the horses in it shall be qualified 
to carry under r4st., I have an. opinion that Gendarme is well 
master of 15st. with hounds. Showyard tradition, however, 
would seem to insist on great size for weight carriers, in 
which showyard tradition, as in many other cases, is opposed 
to practical experience. “ Fifteen three and thorough bred 
for carrying weight,’ was the opinion expressed to me 
many years ago by one of the hardest 15st. men it was ever 
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my lot to meet, and though, perhaps, it was putting the 
case rather strongly, it was not very far off the mark. 

Single-harness ponies, 14h. and over 13h., made a fair 
show, the first prize going to Mr. Wand’s handsome _ black 
chestnut mare, Good Luck, who is a really good mover. 
Mr. J. D. Charrington’s Jet, who was second, lacks liberty ; 
and Mr. Gooch’s Kingfisher. who was third, wore a Cheshire 
martingale, which is certainly objectionable. Mr. Godsell’s 
fine old horse, Nobility, was reserve. 

There was a large class of single-harness horses 15h. and 
over 14h., in which Mr. Cogswell’s Marvel, who was third 
in this class last year, got moved wp to first; the Horsley 
Stud Company’s Linden George and Mr. Hulme’s American- 
bred Cracksman taking the other prizes 

One of the features of the show was the class for double- 
harness horses (pairs), of which eleven went into the ring. Mr. 
Godsell’s almost invincible Lord Bath and Duke of York, 
the only pair shown without 
bearing reins, took first prize, 
with Mr. Ruping’s Goodman- 
ham Squire and Windsor Squire 
second. 

One of the leading features 
of the show was the class for 
tandems any height. Not only 
was there a large entry, but 
most of the best known tandem 
teams in the country were 
entered. The prizes went, as 
in the double-harness class, to 
Mr. Godsell’s Lord Bath and 
Duke of York and to Mr. 
Ruping’s Goodmanham Squire 
and Windsor Squire. 

On the Saturday a start was 
made with the class for polo 
ponies—not a very large one, 
though with one or two smart 
ones to be found in it. Sir P. 
Nickall’s Satanella was the 
winner, with Mr. Tresham 
Gilbey’s Silver Tail second ; 
reserve going to Mr. John 
Drage’s Missy, who is handier 
than either of them, and cer- 
Copyright—"c.L." tainly was in her right place in 
a polo pony class. 

Double - harness _ horses 
(pairs), 15h. and under, 
were a good class, Mr. 
Hulme’s American- bred 
Cracksman and Marksman 
winning. Thisisa stylish pair, 
and they go well enough when 
going fast, but they only seem 
to make a good show when 
going at top pace. This is 
scarcely what a gentleman’s 
pair should be, and personally J 
preferred Mr. Panmure 
Gordon’s Lord Bute and Lord 
Windsor, a nicely-balanced pair 
that made a good show, and 
took second ‘prize. 

Harness horses over 15h. 
were also a nice lot, the two old 
opponents, Mr. Mosley’s 
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Amazement and Mr. Godsell’s Lady Lofty meeting for the 
first time this season, and as has happened on several pre- 
vious occasions, the prizes went in the above order, Mr. 
Mieville’s Melton, a fine mover and typical harness horse, 
securing third honours. Weight-carrying hacks were a moderate 
lot, there not being a real saddle horse to be found amongst 
them. Mr. Gooch was first with Bugle March, the other prizes 
going to Mr. W. J. Smith’s Actor and Mr. Samuel Smith’s Sir 
Walter. Mr. Gooch’s stylish horse Cardigan took the challenge 
cup for hacks. Great excitement prevailed when the class 
for pace and action was shown, and certainly the class was 
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worth looking at. Mr. Ruping’s Lady Brilliant went fastest, 
and her action when she settled down left little to desire. She, 
however, “ broke” frequently. First prize went to her, second 
honours going to Mr. Godsell’s Lord Bath, who made a good 
show, and went very steadily and in excellent form, considering 
the pace at which he travelled. 

Altogether the show was a great success. Next year a 
three days’ show will be held, and £1,000 will be offered in 
prizes, and I hear a petition is to be presented that the show 
may be in future styled the Royal Richmond Horse Show. 

Rep Rover. 





ASCOT. 


XHE blustering night 

which ushered in the 

Royal Hunt Cup 
Day augured ill for the 
second stage of the meeting. 
The capricious weather 
recently experienced has been 
very trying to sightseers, who 
have hardly known how to 
dress either for comfort or 
appearance in the variable 
state of the barometer and 
thermometer. Rain was com- 
ing down freely when the first 
of the specials steamed out of 
Waterloo, and it looked as if 
visitors to the Royal meeting 
were in for wet jackets. But 
almost before reaching the 
course the showers had spent 
themselves, and Ascot was 
reached in warm and genial 
weather. If anything, the 
breeze was a little too cool. 
Still, it promised to keep the 
afternoon fine, and beyond the 
falling off in the Royal en- 
closure, which was natural for 
the off day, there was a big 
company all round. 

The Royal Hunt Cup. 
to many the most attractive 
race of the meeting, had 
worked up well in interest, 
and overnight the big bet taken 
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probable favouritism when the 
flag fell. At the same time, 
there were plenty of popular 
fancies, and with Knight of the 
Thistle the nearest market at- 
tendart of the City and 
Suburban winner, there was 
also an abundance of money for 
Victor Wild, Rosemerryn, His 
Reverence, and Greenlawn. 
Of these, Victor Wild was at- 
tempting one of those big 
handicap performances in 
which he has more than once 
succeeded, while Greenlawn 
had worked himself into the 
heavy brigade, as_ regards 
weight, by a series of genuine 
displays. 

The Visitors’ Plate was 
the first race on the card. 
{fistory and Prose were not 
pulled out after their defeat on 
the previous day, and Jaque- 
mart, Pungent, and Hurdy 
Gurdy were also absentees. 
Only four came to the post, and 
of these Villiers was made 
favourite from Rampion, the 
outsiders being Son o’ Mine 
and Hendersyde Until enter- 
ing the straight Villiers was 
pulling Finlay out of the saddle, 
but he subsequently met. with 
more than one disappointment, 
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harrowly escaped collision with 
a man who had got out on the 
course, just as the horses were 
coming, about a quarter of a 
mile from home. From that 
point Hendersyde deprived Son 
o’ Mine of the lead, and, in an 
unsatisfactory sort of finish, 
won by a neck from Rampion, 
with the unlucky Villiers beaten 
by a like distance for second 
place. 

Rosemerryn, Rhoda B., 
and Nun Nicer, each of whom 
had other engagements to fulfil, 
were absentees from the mustet 
at the post for the Fern Hill 
Stakes, which totalled seven 
in all. Sirdar, a winner at 
both the Spring and Summer 
Meetings on Epsom Downs, 
was an even money chance. 
He subsequently receded to 
6 to 4, with Melfitana next in 
demand from Sandia and 
Galinthia. Sirdar jumped off 
on the left, and made joint 
running with Stream of Gold 
to the foot of the hill. Here 
Sandia came out full of “ go,” 
and, running on, scored in very 
hollow fashion, with Galinthia 
and Mandorla occupying the 
second and third places. The 
Royal Hunt Cup brought out 
nineteen, but as Stewarton 
bolted on his way to the post, 
and jumped the rails, cutting 
himself somewhat severely, 
the number was reduced to 
eighteen. There was an exten- 
sive stable commission for Bal- 
samo at the last moment, so 
that he remained favourite tothe 
finish, despite the demand for 
His Reverence, which brought 
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Mr. Morbey’s colt to 11 to 2. 
Knight of the Thistle was in 
strong demand Diakka being 
well backed after the victory 
of Sandia in the Fern Hill 
Stakes. With the exception of 
Rosemerryn, all the competi- 
tors were in the paddock. 
Balsamo led the way in the pre- 
liminary canter from Green- 
lawn, Foston, Forcett, Coylton, 
and Knight of the Thistle, the 
rear being brought up by Full 
Armour, Funny Boat, Victor 
Wild, and Field Day. Per- 
haps the lightest goer of the 
party was Victor Wild, who 
received a complete ovation on 
his appearance. No _ sooner 
had Mr. Worton’s old horse 
been set going than a perfect 
storm of applause burst out, as 
was the case when the old 
warrior cantered down to the 
post for the Jubilee Stakes at 
Kempton Park. Once again 
the old horse covered himself 
with glory, and only succumbed 
to Knight of the Thistle by 
three parts of a length. The 
delay at the post did not ex- 
tend beyond a quarter of an 
hour, and when the front rank 
came over the bill, Balsamo 
was not of the party; in fact, 
he was lengths behind the 
leaders when they crossed the 
road, Funny Boat and Foston 
bemg in front from Knight of 
the Thistle, Greenlawn, 
Diakka, and Victor Wild As 
regards the others, the chances 
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ot His Reverence and Quarrel were early 
extinguished, and in passing the Spagnoletti 
Board, Knight of the Thistle, Greenlawn, and 
Victor Wild were out by themselves in the 
order named. _ So far, the old horse had not 
been asked for a final effort, and when he passed 
Greenlawn his name was shouted on every 
side, more especially as Knight of the Thistle 
is not considered particularly game at a finish. 
But the difference in weight was too much, and 
Knight of the Thistle secured another Hunt 
Cup victory for Captain Machell. The Ascot 
Derby was reduced toa match between Minstrel 
and Happy Return, of whom the one put up 
overweight for the services of Watts, while the 
other claimed the maiden allowance. There 
was on form no comparison between the pair, 
so that odds of 10 to 1 were freely lJaid on 
Minstrel. He pulled over Happy Return until 
close home, and then won as he liked. 

For the Thirty-Ninth Ascot Biennial, 
Butter, a son of Springfield and Margarine, 
came with a good reputation from Kingsclere, 
and at first was an odds-on chance. In trotting 
past the stand, however, his action was the 
reverse of “taking,” so that odds were laid 
against him before the flag fell, and Lowly in the meanwhile 
advanced to 2to 1. The race was run on the Old Mile, and 
the pair came to the front rounding the bend, and until they had 
reached the foot of the hill Lowly seemed to be going quite as 
well as Butter. The latter, however, gradually got the 
best of it all up the hill, and won quite easily at the 
finish, 


W. AL Rouch, 
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W. A. Rouch. KNIGHT OF THE THISTLE. AFTER THE RACE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


BY A CASUAL READER. 
IN GARDEN, ORCHARD, AND SPINNEY. By Phil Robinson. London: Isbister, 


‘ANY years ago it was my fortune to meet Phil Robinson in my rooms 

V | at Christ Church, and to abandon myself to unrestrained enjoyment 
of the conversation of one of the quickest-witted and most imaginative 

men of our generation ; and now I never lay down a book of his creation 
without feeling that there is an almost painful element of pathos in his literary 
life. Compare, for example, his life’s work with that of Frank Buckland. 
Bucklan |, as a schoolboy at Winchesier, was not without leisure to pursue the 
study of the works of Nature in a field which, for variety and fertility, is hardly 
to be rivalled in England—perhaps I may write of central Hampshire from that 
point of view another day. At Oxford he enjoyed more leisure—-nearly as much 
as he liked, in fact--and a fair field of observation. Finally, his destiny was so 
kindly that his life’s work lay in the parsuit of that branch of natural history in 
which iay his heart’s delight, and he wrote some very charming books. 
Robinson, on the other hand, is naturally as keen an observer as ever Buckland 
was, and exceptionally accurate in his study of birds and beasts. He is a better 
writer upon them than ever Buckland was, for he is alive to the humour of 
Nature, and has a fine turn for epigram. Witness the saying in ‘f My Indian 
Garden ”—‘‘ The wasp points this moral: That no brains are required to annoy ; 


. it stings just as well without its head as with it.” With Buckland’s opportunitie; 
gs J $ PF 


he would have achieved Buckland’s fame, and more. But. his life, sometincs 
adventurous and sometimes merely laborious, has been spént in the rough anJ 
tumble, and in the ups and downs of journalism ;.and the public has shown no 
gratitude of praise to a thoughtful writer endowed with graceful, power, simply 
because it has not known the man to whom its thanks were due. The pathos 
in his life’s story is to be found in the eagerness with which, whenever fortune 
indulges him with a period of restful leisure, he returns to his first love. 
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The Coronation Stakes, one of the most valuable races 
in the whole Ascot programme, seldom fails to draw a good- 
sized field. It is a race famous for surprises, coming as it 
does at a time when the running of fillies is especially unre- 
liable. On this occasion there were nine runners, of whom 
Chelandry, by securing the One Thousand, had incurred 7lb. 
extra, while Briseis, Perce Neige, and St. Pelagia claimed 
maiden allowances. Chelandry was reported 
to be coughing, so that she resigned favouritism 
to Briseis, a daughter of Galopin and Briar-root, 
who had been well tried. Perce Neige left off 
third in demand, to the exclusion of Fortalice, 
while 100 to 12 was the final price of Goletta, 
against whom longer odds were at first laid. 
The courage of the daughter of Galopin being 
very much under suspicion, the orders of 
Kempton Cannon were to ‘‘ come through,” and 
he obeyed them so well that Goletta was 
uncaught, and won bya neck from Perce Neige. 
The pair by no means had the race all to 
themselves, as after Merle and Chelandry had 
died out at the distance, Fortalice and Briseis 
made bold bids for victory. Still they never 
got upsides with Goletta and Perce Neige. 
The day’s sport ended with the Forty-Fifth 
Triennial, and Demoncette, an. own sister to 
Teufel, was the solitary opponent of two recent 
winners, Cyllene an] Nun Nicer. Although the 
former had been stopped in his work at the 
beginning of last week, he was supposed to be 
none the worse, and odds. were laid on his 
chance, despite the improvement shown by Nun 
Copyright. Nicer at Manchester. 


Naturam expellas furca, (amen usgue recurret, which may be interpreted 
loosely, ‘‘ You may make Phil Robinson write concerning wars, high politics, 
social problems, or even the mysteries of finance, but when he has leisure he 
goes straightway back to the garden and the hedgerow and the woodlands upon 
which his heart is fixed.” Then pleasure is waiting for the world, for the man 
knows as a familiar friend every bird and beast of our country. He can describe 
the most commonplace scenes of country life to a marvel, and he never fails to 
have observed in them something that has escaped our notice. He is eminently 
well read, and he has used his reading, and, above all, he perceives and reveals 
to us the humour, as well as the cruelty, of Nature. 

Let us follow him for a while in his gentle trifling concerning the flowers or 
the poets. Half the world and more, when they see mention of daffodils in verse, 
picture to themselves the yellow narcissus which we call daffodil. ‘‘ Yet, oddly 
enough, I do not know of any Elizabethan who speaks of it as a yellow flower, 
except Ben Jonson. One calls it white, another silver-white, a third purple. 
Ben Jonson himself says, ‘Chequ’d and purple ringed daffodillies.” Again, why 
should Herrick complain of the daffodil as being fugitive, and ‘ weep to see it 
haste away so soon,’ and beg it to last at least for a day? The flower we call 
by the name is by no means quick withering.” ‘* Flower names know no rules, 
and shift from one blossom to another with the centuries.” He teaches us that 
‘daisy pied” once meant primrose, ‘‘lily” any flower that was specially 
beautiful, ‘‘ honeysuckle” one that was sweet. “Less than two hundred years 
ago the snowdrop was called violet, and in a florist’s vade-mecum too ;,so when 
we talk of old-world love for modern-world flowers we must go cautiously, as 
‘violet’? may mean snowdrop, ‘lily’ mean honeysuckle, and -‘ primrose ’ 
the daisy.” How many a beautiful passage in the poets may thus have called up 
an entirely delusive picture in our minds! And- when we come to birds and 
beasts we are apt to be puzzled. Chaucer’s popinjay was assuredly an English 
bird, and is described in the glossary as a ‘‘ parrot.” All we know about the 
parrot of Phineas Fletcher is that it was a familiar bird of our country-side, and 
that it certainly was not a parrot. Look again at this passage, and you will 
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protest that to wander in the paths of Nature with this man for guide is no 
mean pleasure. ‘An Elizabethan, writing about dogs, says such and such a 
one is good for hunting lobsters. He meant the stoat, or ermine, in its summer 
fur; but an incatitious person, coming upon such ‘lobsters’ in literature 
unawares, might fall into some strange mistakes if he went about to comment 
on the accomplishments of Elizabethan dogs.” Nor really would the incaution 
of such comment be highly culpable, for that dogs may be trained to fetch fish, 
even salmon, out of a tidal weir, I am myself a witness. 

The account, early in the book, of January, the month that looks two ways, 
and of the survivals in the insect world, is pretty: ‘A large-eyed, melancholy 
fly, its body ringed with yellow and brown, transparent with emptiness, a thing 
of sad lemurine demeanour and dreamily torpid ;_ a tortoise-shell butterfly, with 
wings as tattered as any Crimean colours, but holding here and there traces of 
its autumnal glories ; a blue-bottle, infirm and old, hoary with anxieties, that 
moves wearily under the burden of its days.” © Again, that blue-bottle ‘ that 
looks so stout, but is really only the husk of a fly,” is compared to one of the 
Struldbruggs that Gulliver saw in Luggnagg, ‘‘alone, in a miserable immortality 
of decrepitude and solitariness.” | Moreover, our author knows full well the 
characters of birds. The robin is a gentleman, elegant, correct in song, punctilious 
as to his honour, and, when his punctilio is respected, a bird marked by the ease 
of gentle bearing. The sparrow is a bullet-headed, opinionated, self-assertive 
Briton of the average kind, and dreadfully vulgar. You shall hardly keep him 
from pilfering all the food from birds of more timid disposition, save by attracting 
by artifice to inferior viands at a distance, when the crumbs are thrown out in 
winter. How the hedge-sparrow comes, with nervous twitching of wings, or the 
courtly chaffinch—admirable epithet is ‘‘ courtly ’—how the sparrows sometimes 
trick the famine-stricken birds by pretending to be panic-stricken and coming 
back in ten seconds, though the fright will last the other birds a full half-hour—— 
all these things and a thousand more are told with inimitable grace and lively 
fancy. For this writer of ours is a man who has eyes to see. In his favourite 
hiding place beside the deep, broad ditch at the end of the orchard, overshadowed 
by hawthorn and crab, cherry and hazel, dogrose and numberless creepers, he 
has watched, or rather heard the signs of, the coming of Reynard the Fox. ‘I 
had expected a cat, for I heard a long way off a greenfinch give the alarm, 
shee—eep, shee—eep! and a whitethroat, knowing nothing of the cause, began 
chittering and chattering, and then the blackbird saw the fox and cried fy 7A, 
{rink ! and by and by, as Reynard reached the ditch, the old wren in the bank 
scolded him at the top of her voice, and the other birds all came up and scolded 
too, and though I could see nothing, I knew that something was afoot that 
threatened danger to the birds, and was coming nearer and nearer to me.” All 
this, and more, concerning the reproaches of the blackcap and the crouching 
fox with ‘*sherry-coloured eyes, full of a terrible fear,” is exquisite in the reading 
and proves a perfect genius for observation ; and our observer adds, with an air 
of triviality, words which may well indicate a real truth, ‘‘ By the way, how 
much too little importance we attach, when speaking of the lives of beasts of 
prey, to the enormous difficulties that the watchfulness of birds, and their intelli- 
gence of one another's speech, throw in the way of the flesh-eaters. And yet 
it may have been these very circumstances that decided so many carnivores to 
hunt at night.” 

Perhaps the most fascinating chapter in a book which is, to use the phrase 
without exaggeration, instinct with dainty beauty, is that which describes the 
first nest of a rookery ; and our author has had the rare privilege of seeing the 
‘€Deucalion and Pyrrha of the peopled shade that is to be, the founders and 
fatres of another black republic,” found their colony. Having seen this, after 
a genial smile at Mr. Seebohm’s opening sentence, ‘‘ Few birds are better 
known than the rook,” he proceeds to tell us, from personal observation, many 
quaint and entertaining and important facts concerning the habits and 
peculiarities of breeding rooks which were never known before. Altogether 
this is a book of a thousand. Worthy to be read from the merely scientific point 
of view, save by men who prefer their science in dryasdust form, it carries the 
reader on from page to page with new delight; and if the manneris not quite that of 
White of Selborne, it none the less reaches almost the same standard of excellence. 

sooks to order from the library :— 

** A Rose of Yesterday.” F. Marion Crawford, (Macmillan.) 

‘The Philanderers.” A. E. W. Mason. (Macmillan.) 

** The Fall of a Star.” Sir W. Magnay. (Macmillan.) 

** Arnold of Rugby.” J. J. Findlay, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.) 

‘A Trick of Fame.” H. Hamilton Fyfe. (Bentley.) 


ON THE GREEN. 


“ © we had anticipated ”—to speak in the language of the sporting prophets 
A —Mr. Arthur Balfour has, for the second time, won the Parliamentary 
Handicap. On this occasion he had but six strokes from the scratch 
men, of whom there were but two, namely, Mr. John Penn and Mr. H. Forster ; 
and it was these two, curiously enough, who gave the Leader of the House his 
two hardest battles—it may be said the only hard battles that he had to fight. 
Mr. Penn he met early in the contest, and the result of their first match was 
actually a dead heat; but on playing off, Mr. Balfour had a fairly easy win. 
The final match, which Mr. Balfour had to contest with Mr. Forster, is decided 
by the result of thirty-six holes, though all the other matches are but of eighteen 
holes. At the end of the first round the eventual winner’s chances did not 
promise too well, for he was three down. Luncheon, however, often puts a 
different complexion on the face of fortune, and the post-prandial part of the 
match went more favourably for Mr. Balfour. He reduced Mr. Forster’s lead, so 
that the pair were even at the seventeenth hole. The last hole Mr. Balfour 
won by a stroke, and thereby the tournament. It has ever been among his 
best merits as a statesman and a golfer to be able to rise to the level of great 
emergencies. The final match was played at Littlestone, according to the new 
regulations by which the matches of this tournament may be played on any 
green by mutual consent, though Furzedown is the ultimate court of appeal in 
case of a difficulty in arriving at such agreement. The only other man that 
shares with Mr. Balfour the honour of having won this tournament twice, is last 
year’s winner, Mr. T. W, Legh. 

It is surely something of a teat to break the record for the green on which 
records have been kept longer than on any other in the world. This is what J. 
H. Taylor has lately done on the Blackheath green, in a match with Mr. F. S. 
Ireland, the previous record holder, who thus had the satisfaction of scoring the 
destruction of his own record. Taylor’s figures for the seven holes, played 
thrice, were 32, 34, and 33, making a total of 99. 

Nevertheless, H. Vardon, his old enemy, who took the championship from 
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him at Muirfield, after a tie, was a little bit too good for him in an exhibition 
match that they played over the Reigate and Redhill course. Taylor had the 
better of the first round, and went to luncheon with the moderate but useful 
advantage of two holes up. Again, however, as in the match at Littlestone-on- 
Sea, luncheon brought a change. By half-way round, the second time, the 
Avantage of two holes up was to Vardon’s credit, and, though Taylor pulled off 
one of these Vardon continued playing a strong game, gained a couple more, 
and stood three up with two to play. Taylor’s first round was 73, and Vardon’s 
second 72, neither of them quite touching the record of the green, which is 71, 
held by Mr. O. C. Bevan, the captain of the club. 

There are rumours in the air of one, if not more, teams of amateur golfers 
going to America in the autumn. The Norwood Country Club is said to have 
offered hospitable entertainment to one lot of goifers, and the American Golfing 
Association to have issued invitations to another. There is no reason, of 
course, against two teams going—-America is a big continent, and even if the 
two did come into contact, there would be all the brighter show of sparks from 
their concussion, Certainly there are plenty of first-class golfers to make up 
more than two good teams on this side, if only they can find the leisure to go 
across. Somehow, in spite of the popular boom in golf, there do not seem to be 
quite as many as there used to be who give up all their time to the game. 
‘* What is So-and-so?” one used to ask ; and often to be told, ‘* Oh, he’s a’ golfer.” 

It appeared to be a sufficing profession, even for an amateur ; but we seem 
to see fewer of these all-golf-engrossed golfers than we used to when golf was 
more select. The lady players, perhaps, are the most consistent. There is no 
bar to their taking a golfing degree, though none of them have entered for the 
masculine championships as yet. 


5 
LAST WEEK’S POLO. 

ATURDAY last was a very busy day at Ranelagh, Mr. E. D. Miller 

S having arranged a gymkhana in honour of our Indian and Colonial 

visitors. There were various events of an interesting character, all of 
which were well contested. Among them the Comte de Madre won the 
Obstacle Race cleverly, and Captain W. Neilson took the Polo Scurry Race. 
Lord Kensington won the Postillion Race, and Mr. F. Ravencourt was first in the 
Victoria Cross Race, which always gives rise to so much amusement. 

At the same time there were two polo matches going on. The first, 
between the roth Hussars and Ranelagh, ended in the victory of the club by 7 
goals to 5; and the second, in which the 15th Hussars played the Jodhpore 
(India) team, was a clever victory for the visitors by 7 goals to 6. 

At Hurlingham, on the same afternoon, there was a polo pony and ladies’ 
hack show. Among the heavy-weight polo ponies, Captain Renton’s well- 
known Matchbox and Mr. T. Gilbey’s Early Dawn were first and second; 
whilst Mr. W. Jones’s beautiful pony Luna and Mr. Walker’s speedy Cicely 
were the best of the light-weights. In the Champion Class (open to all ponies), 
Mr. G. Hardy’s Sailor took first prize, and Matchbox second. This was 
succeeded by a match between the 12th Lancers and the club. The soldiers 
again played well individually, and have the makings of a good team, but their 
play was lacking in several essentials, and they were beaten by 7 goals to 4. 

There is no more improved regimental team playing than that of the Scots 
Greys, and on Monday of last week their usual quartette, Messrs. T. Conolly 
and J. C. Harrison, and Captains Miller and Bulkeley-Johnson, went to 
Hurlingham, and defeated the home club by 5 goals to 2. Hurlingham were 
represented by Messrs. Mackey, Hesseltine, Captain Egerton Green, and Mr. 
Wormald, so that it was a meritorious performance on the part of the Greys 
Their combination has very much improved of late, and their ponies lasted much 
better than they used to at the beginning of the season ; in fact, it was during the 
second half of the game that the soldiers asserted their superiority. Hesseltine 
made one very sensational goal for the club, bringing the ball the whole length of 
the ground, and Bulkeley-Johnson played a good game for the winners. 

On Tuesday the same club were opposed by another military team, this 
time that of the Inniskillings, composed of Messrs. Fryer, Haig, Ansell, and 
Captain Remington. The club played Messrs. Pcecder, Tilney, Wheeler, and 
Lord Harrington, and had all the worst of the luck throughout the game, or 
they would, | think, have won. Asit was they suffered defeat by 4 goals to love. 

There was a better match on Wednesday, when Hurlingham defeated the 
roth Hussars by 6 goals to 2. The soldiers played Messrs. Curzon, Dawnay, 
Brand, and Lord William Bentinck, while Messrs. Walter Jones, Bruce, 
A. Rawlinson, and Haig did battle for the club. 

On Thursday Hurlingham beat the ‘‘ Bays” by 2 goals to 1, the soldiers 
keeping their places badly, and they would have been beaten easier if it had not 
Leen for the capital play of their back, Captain Kirk. The Inniskillings next 
tried their luck against a club team, consisting of Captain Pedder, Mr. Gerald 
Hardy, Mr. J. Mackey, and Lord Harrington, and with better fortune, as they 
defeated their opponents by 6 goals to 4. The Dragoons played a much better 
game than they did on Tuesday, and will take a lot of beating in the Inter- 
Kegimental Tournament. Ansell, who scored at once for the soldiers, was very 
busy throughout, and Hardy hit a goal ‘for the club in the second period. In the 
third period Captain Remington made a fine run and scored, but it was 
disallowed by the umpire on account of a foul, and then Messrs. Hardy and 
Mackey brcught the ball down very fast to the soldiers’ goal, and the latter 
scored. During the last period the club scored twice, and when the bell rang for 
the last time, the score stood at 6 goals for the Dragoons and 4 for Hurlingham. 

There was plenty of good polo at Ranelagh during the week, although 
racing was in full swing at Ascot. On Monday, the club, represented by Mr. 
McCreery, Major Fenwick, Mr. Schreiber, and Mr. C. D. Miller, beat Messrs. 
T. Gold, G, Gilbey, T. Gilbey, and S. Golc, playing for Stanstead, by 4 goals to 
love ; and then the Gunners, represented by Captains Schofield, Ferrar, Hanwell, 
and Mr. Aldridge, beat Mr. T. B. Cookson, Captains Milner and Sanders, an 
Sir Humphrey de Trafford, playing for the club, by 4 goals to 3, after a very 
close good game, I think this regiment will probably win the tournament if they 
can beat the Inniskillings, who are, perhaps, the better mounted of the two. 

On Wednesday, the 17th Lancers, Past v. Present, played a drawn match. 
This has always been a great polo regiment, and the fact that Lord Ava, 
Captain Milner, Mr. E. D. Miller, and Captain Renton played for Past, and 
Mr. Carden, Lord Beauclerk, and Captains Warner and Tilney for Present, was 
in itself a sufficient guarantee of a fast good game. : 

The 12th Lancers put a hard-riding and hard-hitting team into the field to 
oppose the club, whom they beat by 5 goals to 4, but they playeda bad game, 
and will want alot of good coaching if they are to be dangerous in the 
tournament. CHAUGAN, 
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is quite beautiful if you view it from the Botanical 

Gardens. This morning I went bicycling round the 
Inner Circle, and meeting a friend of my youth, one Randolph, he 
personally conducted me into the Botanical Gardens, sat me under 
a tree, and talked with contempt of culture. I forgave him his 
idiosyncrasies, explaining to him that he merely saw literature 
through the medium of the publishers’ receipts, when he observed 
pithily that he really could not see how a man whose works 
were a persistent failure could be called a brilliant success 
because he appealed to “‘ acultured few,” and that the man of letters 
(sic) rarely included £ s. d. in his alphabet. It is no use arguing 
with Randolph in that mood, so I sat looking at the daisies in the 
grass, rejoicing that at least if he were not’‘a fellow of literary 
tastes he was one of the Botanical Gardens, and I let him smoke his 
cigarette by my side, and muttcr absurdities while I revelled in 


M ONDAY : I will never speak ill of London any more—-it 
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PINK CHIFFON HAT, TRIMMED WITH BLACK WINGS AND WHITE ROSES. 


the view, and drew inspiration for a new gown from the purples 
and reds of the rhododendrons. 

I have a new bicycling shirt of mauve batiste, which gives 
mea great deal of pleasure. It is supplied at the neck with a 
large turn-down collar setting in points, and beneath this a scarf 
of white English satin is tied into a huge bow. It is just a little 
low in the front of the neck, which permits of comfortable 
ventilation, and exercises a rejuvenating effect. Everyone I met 
to-day whilst I was wearing it, excepting Randolph, who is an 
unappreciative person, told me that I looked like a little girl of 
seventeen, which I am not, alas! The one drawback to a turn- 
down collar on a bicycling shirt is that it precludes the becoming 
wear of the hard sailor hat with the black ribbon round it, 
seeming to call aloud for more fanciful style of headgear, the 
French in preference. A mushroom shape of hat in mauve 
would be attractive trimmed with loose wings, anda scarf of black 
and whitenet. I met that pretty young person, Irene Vanbrugh, 
bicycling the other day in a pale pink mushroom hat, with a 
scarf of gauze caught at one side with a bunch of black and 
white wings, and a grey coat and skirt, and a finely spotted 
white muslin shirt, with a scarf of black spotted with white tied 
into a huge bow. ‘The huge bows are very French, and very 
charming, and happily it is not necessary to complete the 
Parisian picture with a pair of knickerbockers, for, as a matter of 
fact, French women are abandoning the joys of the pantaloons 
m favour of those of the skirt. 

Wepnespay: Frocks for the Naval Review are agitating 
the minds of all my best friends. Alas! I am precluded from 
the joys of the ceremony ; being squeamish even when standing 
on a pier, I dare not risk my complexion on the sea. White 
serge, blue serge, red serge, are onc» more asserting themselves, 
and claiming our attention. A very pretty style for a yachting 
dress is a serge skirt with a holland coat, a little striped galatea 
waistcoat and gilt buttons revealing a shirt of white lawn. I 
saw one of these yesterday. The coat wasa sac just to the waist, 
and setting close to the figure, though not tight. ‘The waistcoat 
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A CORNFLOWER MUSLIN DRESS. 


and collar were cut in one, made of blue and white striped galatea, 
fastening with small gilt buttons, and inside this was a shirt of 
white lawn elaborately frilled. Worn with either a blue serge 
skirt, or a skirt of galatea, this would have been exceeding 
smart, crowned with a Panama sailor hat trimmed with a couple 
of gulls. I do not think it is quite fair and kind to take gulls in 
our hats when we go yachting. We should consider how intense 
might be the grief of a loving grandchild to meet its ancestress in 
stuffed ignominy sitting on the hat of an alien woman. 

I have seen several pretty yachting dresses ; one in red serge 
was strictly nautical, with its reefer coat cut exactly on the 
model of a little boy's reefer coat, with the sleeves guileless of 
fullness, a shirt of fine pale pink batiste with one of the new turn- 
down collars, and a French scarf of black. The hat to this was 
a red sailor with a mass of black poppies at one side, just a 
couple of white poppies resting on the brim in the front. And 
yet another gown I must chronicle which had worthy charms, 
and this was of holland-coloured piqué, made with one of the 
new coats, overhanging a very narrow white belt back and front, 
turning back at the neck with a large collar, and double-breasted, 
with gold buttons. This showed a shirt and tie of powder-blue 
and white spotted foulard, a white muslin hem-stitched collar 
turning over this at the top, and the hat was of Tuscan trimmed 
with rosettes of different coloured ribbons,: blue,. green, and 
mauve. What a pity it is I cannot risk the terrorsof the Naval 
Review, and give to the world of women the pleasure of sceing 
my black and white striped flannel made with a reefer coat, 
fastening with smoke pearl buttons, and a shirt of the finest 
lawn tucked with innumerable tucks and tied with a black and 
white spotted scarf beneath that collar, which is the joy of my 
life this week. I believe I should risk it if I thought 1 looked as 
beautiful as I really am in my new hat of grass lawn straw 
trimmed with cherries—or if my tame M.P. were the proposed, 
if not proposing, host. 


ILLUSTRATED. [June 26th, 1897. 


IN THE GARDEN. 





Photo., C. Dixon, Kensington. 
DELPHINIUM HYBRIDUM (Perennial Larkspur) and LILIUM DAVURICUM. 


UR illustration this week shows the beauty of the perennial Larkspur 
() (Delphinium) and Lilium davuricum or umbellatum when grown in the 
wild garden. Many plants, supposed to be fit only for the bed or 
border, are never so beautiful as thus naturally grouped, with trees, perhaps, 
as a screen and grass touching the stems. This applies more directly to the 
Lilies, some of which are a thousand times lovelier in the wild garden or subdued 
light of the woodland than in the mixed border. The splendid Swamp Lily 
(L. superbum), L. Hansoni, L. Grayi, and many others should be thus planted 
to show their true beauty. 


LiLies AMONGST SHRUBS, 


The illustration above also recalls to mind the part played by the Lily in 
outdoor gardening in breaking up monotonous banks of shrubs, filled with 
flowers, perhaps, for a month or less in early summer. Rows of Khododendrons 
or Laurels are wearisome unless an attempt is made to break up the surlace of 
green foliage, which scarcely varies in tone throughout the year. Lilies boldly 
planted amongst them help greatly to this end, and present sumptuous masses 
of colour in summer and until the last of the Tiger Lilies have faded in late 
autumn. We have seen much done in this way in the Royal Gardens, Kew, of 
late years, with manifest improvement to their aspect. Lilium auratum is very 
handsome thus used, and the young shoots receive protection also from spring 
frosts. The soil that suits American shrubs, such as Kalmias, Rhododendrons, 
and the like, agrees also with the Lilies. 


THE EAar_y LILIEs, 


During the present week, Lilium davuricum or umbellatum is in perfection. 
We noticed lately masses of the big cup-shaped crimson flowers in the London 
parks, and varieties of this group fortunately are less prone to disease and 
troubles of that kind than many others. Unfortunately, our white Lily, the 
fairest of a fair family, is, as mentioned last week, terribly subject to almost com- 
plete annihilation by fungus, and not a few other species fall an easy prey to 
similar afflictions. When we get, therefore, such kinds as umbellatum, it is 
wise to make free use of them. The dwarfer Lilies may be planted near the 
margin of beds of American shrubs. If any reader wishes to grow Lilies in this 
natural way, it would be well to visit, if possible, such a place as Kew Gardens, 
to gain an idea as to the plan adopted and the kinds used. 


AN Iris GARDEN. 


Fair as any Orchid is the Iris, a lovely family to greet carly sainmer days, 
lingering into July, the time of the water-loving Japanese I. Kampteri. Readers 
of CounTRY LIFE should grow the Irises in a bold way, and an Iris garden in a 
not too exposed spot would be a garden of varied flowers. We mean of the 
hardy and vigorous Germanica Irises and the taller kinds, as Monspur and 
Ochroleuca. The plants increase.in beauty with age, and there is little trouble 
with them, which is not the case with the Cushion Irises (I. Susiana and that 
group), or the bulbous I. reticulata. A great point in the culture of German 
Irises is to select varieties of good colour. Severe weeding out of washy tints is 
needed—colours unfortunately described in an agreeable way in catalogues, but 
ineffective. The writer will send a list, carefully prepared, of the finest kinds for 
colour to any readers desirous of making a feature of this family in their gardens. 


REQUIREMENTS OF GERMAN IRISES 


are very few. It is astonishing what rough treatment they will withstand. The 
ordinary blue Flag belongs to this group, and this seems almost to enjoy hot, 
dusty, suburban gardens. Where opportunity exists, planting in partial shade 
gives a prolonged flower season, the flowers being less fleeting than under full 
sun. A moderately light soil is preferable, with a layer of well-decayed manure 
under but not touching the roots. Ochroleuca, Spuria, and Gigantea are noble 
kinds for the garden—tall, leafy, and graceful.. One may unfortunately visit 
many a large garden without an Iris to colour it. The Kampferi Flag, that is happy 
by pond, stream, and lake-side, we shall write about later. These notes are 
peculiarly seasonable. The German Irises have scarcely ceased to flower, it is 
true, but when their beauty is over, then is the time to plant, Within the next 
few weeks is, therefore, an appropriate period for making an Iris garden. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—With a view to assist our readers in 
gardening as much as possible, we shall be pleased to answer any questions on 
flowers, iruits, vegetables, or the laying out of gardens, addressed to the Editor. 
Aw addressed stamped envelope musi be enclosed for reply. 











